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TO THE HONOURABLE THE COURT 
OF DIRECTORS FOR THE AFFAIRS 
OF THE HONOURABLE UNITED 
COMPANY OF MERCHANTS. OP 
ENGLAND^ TRADING TO THE 
EAST-INDIES. 



RONOURABLE SIRS^ 

1 HE island which is the subject 
of the following pages, has employ- 
ed SO much of your care and atten- 
tion , and is in itself so curious and 
extraordinary, and so little known 
from description, that a particular 
account of its singular appearances, 
clinaate and productions, cannot, 
we may reasonably hope, be un- 
favourably received by your Ho- 
« nourable Court. In this hope it is 
dedicated to you by the author, 
who, as he has no claim or expec- 
tation of patronage, nor any wish 
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to obtrude himself personally on 
your notice, conceives that ia this 
address, he may, without the impu- 
tation of flattery, be permitted to 
express the feelings of truth and 
respect. To the attention and libe- 
rality of your Honourable Court, 
the island which is here described, 
already owes many important be- 
nefits. To you, its ixihabkattts, who 
are separated from tbe rest of tiw 
world^by a vast ocean, and confined 
to a naked and woproductive rock, 
•are, in & great measure, indebted 
for their comforts and for their sub- 
sistence ; and it deserves the grate- 
ful remembrance of the friends of 
humanity, that the blacks, who are 
employed here in cultivating the 
country, have been released by your 
orders, from a state of slaveryt St. 
Helena is indeed so much indebted 

to 
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to your care, and so necessarily de- 
pendent on your support, that you 
cannot but feel somewhat of a pa- 
ternal concern, in whatever regards 
the welfare of this barren and rocky 
isle, which its original parent, Na- 
ture, thjtt produced it in some ex- 
traordinary convulsion, seems to 
have abandoned to a state of hope- 
less destitution in the solitude of the 
ocean. It is gratifying to reflect, 
that the most helpless and depen- 
dent of all your possessions, has 
been so peculiarly distinguished by 
your care and humanity. What 
you have already done encourages 
the expectation, that from your 
farther attention and munificence, 
this island may yet receive the full 
measiu'e of improvement of whicij 
it is capable. In what mannci' it 
may be rendered more valuable and 
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independent in itself, more conh- 
modious to fleets, and more com- 
fortable to its inhabitants, it has 
been one of the author's principal 
objects to shew; and he shall think 
the time and labour employed on 
the following pages fully repaid, if 
he succeed in calling the attention 
of your Honourable Court to the 
important subject of improving this 
island.~To impart the gifts of Na- 
ture and the accommodations of life 
to regions that are desolate and bar^- 
ren, is to obtain a species of con- 
quest and dominion of all others the 
most lasting and beneficiaL The 
acquisitions of the sword are uncer- 
tain and fugitive: But the appro- 
priation and culture of the wastes 
of Nature, the introduction of valu- 
/dble trees and shrubs^ and of tho^e 

useful 
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use&il plants and fruits of the earth 
which minister to the wants of man^ 
are benefits that will endure through 
all the vicissitudes of power and 
conquest. Your vast empire in the 
East) comprehending the territories 
of so many ancient kingdoms, and 
the scenes of so many former con- 
querors ; filled with a population of 
sixty millions, and overflowing with 
the inexhaustible riches of Nature ; 
this mighty fabric, in itself so new 
and unparalleled in the annals of 
the world, may, like other empires 
acquired by the sword, and upheld 
by opinion, pass away as a shadow^ 
and leave no vestige of your power 
Zfid greatness: But an .island re- 
PQvered from tljat waste and desola- 
tion in which it was lost to every 
purpose of life, and replenished by 
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your care with the bounties of Na- 
ture, will prove a lasting and valu- 
able acquisition to mankind, and 
bear on its improved and flourishing 
aspect, the best and only imperish- 
able memorial of power and con- 
quest. 

That this island may receive at 
your hands all the advantages of a 
more extended culture, and that its 
inhabitants may long continue to 
enjoy the benefits of your mild and 
equitable government, is the earnest 
wish of. 

Honourable Sirs, 

Youi- most faithful and 

Devoted humble Servant, 

The AuTHORf 
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SLAN!DS are generally ftitualed near €01H 
tiaeats^ or in the neighbourbooi) of e*ch 
other; and discoTer, in the similarity of 
their stroeture^ soil^ and prod0ctions> the 
affinity and Irelationa of a common origin, 
Bot besides these/ therd are some other 
islands, of a distinct and peculiar fabric, 
and probably of a more recent formation, 
either situated on the borders of other 
lands, or found quite unconnected and so-< 
litary, in the moat remote and unfrequente<l 
spaces of the ocean. Perhaps, one of the 
most singular and extraordinary of thiff, 
last descriptioHj is the island of St. He- 
I.ENA,. whether we regard the peculiarity 
of its form, or the circumstances of itiGl 
situation^ A wild and solitary nkass of ^ 
structure so strange and unusual, and so 
curiously raised up in the midst of the 
waves, has never been viewed by a Ay per- 
son, without wondfr and astonishment; and 
yet very little is known of it, and no ade-? 
qnate account of it has ever been given, 
though it is now three hundred years since 
» Portu^e^e nayigator fir9t discovered it, 

on 



on his return from India. It may therefore 
. be expected^ that an attempt to convey aa 
accurate description of this extraordinary 
island^ and of the peculiarities of its climate 
and productions^ will be favomably re- 
ceived by a candid and discerning public. 
Some, readers^ perhaps^ may think the 
description here given of the rocks and 
strata^ rather too minute ; while others may 
consider this delineation as incomplete^ 
without some chemical and mineralogical 
details. To the first <;lass of readers^ the 
writer lias only to observe, that he found it 
. impossible to convey a just and accurate 
description with less minuteness, or in fewer 
words than be has used ; and if such readers 
are fatigued with the aspect of rocks, they 
may pass on to what follows, which, he 
hopes, will be found less uninteresting.; 
The other class of readers, who are seldom 
numerous, he would gladly have gratified^ 
if time and opportunity had allowed him 

ft 

Xm do so. But, besides that he was unproi 
vided with the means for carrying on such 
investigations (even supposing him to have 
been otherwise qualified), he is afraid, as 
lus time was only short, that in minute de«« 

tails 



tails 4>f this kind> he might have lost sight 
jof thoise grander objects and general views, 
which were to him peculiarly delightful 
and interesting. Of what delighted and 
interested him so much^ he has endeavour* 
ed to convey a faint impression to others ; 
and he shall think bis labour well bestowed^ 
if he succeed in imparting to his readers 
li clear and just conception of those objectt 
which excited in hixnself so much curiosity 
and attention. 

Perhaps some persons, who shall in future 
visit St. Helena, may not be able at once 
to discover in its structure all that order 
and regularity which are here described. 
For, at first sigbt, and to those who only 
take a superficial view of some parts of it, 
there appears much confusion and irregu- 
larity. Yet the writer has no fear, that 
his descriptions will be found incorrect, by 
those who examine this island with care 
, and at leisure ; for such persons only are 
qualified to estimate the accuracy and fi- 
delity of the account here given, which, 
whatever its defects may be, has not been 
executed, without close and patient atten- 
tion tQ the subject* 

la 



In endeavouring to account tor the ap- 
pettrances which are describerf, some con- 
clusions have been adopted whrch may 
seem bold and hazardous, though they were 
not unwarily admitted, nor without mature 
reflection. The idea of torrents of melted 
and burning matter, forcibly propelled 
through the chasms of an island, and con- 
gealing into perpendicular cones and ex- 
tended beds of rock, may shock the pre- 
judices of our belief, as such an operation 
is not within that ordinary course of na- 
tural events, which has fallen under our 
notice: In like manner, it might appear to 
lis amazing and incredible, that vast frozen 
or ignified masses should traverse om* solar 
system, in directions contrary to the plane- 
tary movements-, if experience had not 
taught us that there are such bodies as 
comets. If the deductions of reason, con- 
cerning what has been, or may be, beyond 
the narrow circle of oar experience, are. 
pot to be admitted, it is to be feai*ed, that 
IK> part of the constitution of the terra* 
queotts globe can ever be explained ; a^s 
jevery foot of the ground on which we , 
tread, has undergone changes and r volu- 
tions^ 



Itiont, "i^hich we have never aeeo in the act 

of taking place^ whatever reasonings an4 
conjectures w« may form aboat the m<in- 
ner m which they 'have been effected* 
When we consider the fabrie and appear- 
#ace a^f the islaad, which i% here described, 
and the singular disposition of, its rocky 
and volcanic parts^ it seeiBS impossible not 
to conclude, that subterraaeat) operations, 
of a kind more extraordinary than any of 
which we have ever witnessed the actual 
and immodiate agency, must^ at soiae very 
remote era^ .have shaken and convulsed 
tlie centre of the ^thiopic : that this island 
loast have been forjsied by some such un- 
usual efforts of convulsed and labouring 
I^ature ; and that it can only be considered 
as a wreck left among the waves, by the 
fury and conflict of the most irresistible 
4>f her elemet^ts. Though the force and 
potency of those subterranean agents that 
produced it, have long since spent them«* 
selv^ and passed away, they have left on 
it, traces of its igaeous origin^ so deep and 
lasting^ that we are in some measure ena- 
bled to mark the order and succession of 
the operatioasj^.by which this extraordinary 

mass 



mass has been raised from the bed of the 
waters. 

The volcanic origin of basaltes has been 
questioned by some authors. . Perhaps some 
light may be thrown on this subject^ by 
considering the situation in which this 
.stone is found at St. Helena^ where it is 
placed in ahernate beds with ]ava^ cinders^ 
and vitrified stones^ and with layers of 
bright red volcanic earths and clays. What* 
ever there may be curious and peculiar ia 
this^ or different from what is found in 
other countries, the indelible vestiges of a 
fiery and subterranean origin, which the 
hand of Nature has so strongly impressed 
on the aspect of this island, are rendered 
more striking and remarkable, by the nu-^ 
merous horizontal beds of basaltes, and 
the huge vertical strata of broken and fis- 
sured rock which traverse the whole, from 
the base to the summit; and which them- 
selves bear such evident marks of fire, that 
it is difficult to consider them as being of 
a distinct and separate origin from the vol- 
canic matters with which they are %o close- 
ly blended and united. 

But whatever shall be determined^ . as to 

the 
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Ihe probability of any condasioas drawn 
from the appearances of this spot^ it is to 
be hopedj that most readers will be grati- 
fied with an account of a climate, so pe» 
culiarly circumstanced as that of St. He- 
lena ; lying in the sixteenth degree of south 
latitude, and in the seventh of west longi- 
tude^ and near the centre of a vast ocean, 
where there are lio other lands to influence 
or modify the course of its seasons. There 
are indeed, probably, very few islands in 
the world, so extraordinary in themselves, 
or so singularly situated as this; and its 
climate is not the least remarkable of its 
peculiarities. The writer is aware, that in 
order to have made this part of his subject 
more compleat and parfect^ a longer op* 
{^ortunity of observation than that which 
he enjoyed, would have been necessary : 
Several things of importance have proba- 
bly escaped his notice ; or he may possibly 
jiave been misinformed in some instances 
where he was obliged to trust to the testi- 
mony of others. But when it shall be 
foundj that there are here many omissions^ 
or some few oversights, let it be remem- 
hex9^ that these observations, which a lon- 
ger 



g^ residence ftmoiag the gceDes w}ii<i am 
described^ jaaight have uiade more cotaplete 
and wortby of public attention^ are (ml/ 
such as could be gathered in a diligent 
search of five weeks ; and^ that though. 
they may have been some^vhat impr^oved 
and metkodized by reflection^ they could 
not easily have been amplified from books; 
in which^ where the subject of them is 
treated at all, it is only touched upon very 
slenderly. Yet several men of science^ 
well qualified to illustrate this subject, have 
visited St. Helena; and from the oppor- 
tunities which it affords for astfOBomical 
observation^ some have resided here a con- 
aiderable time.. One of the highest hills 
still l>ears the name of th^ celebrated Hai.- 
XaEY, who fi^ed his i^lescope on this spot, 
for the purpose of observing the stars of 
the southern hemisphere : Other . astfono^ 
mers have resided here ; and it would be a 
matter worthy of curiosity in men employ- 
ed on scientiEc missions^ whether their im- 
mediate olgect be astronomy, botany, or mi- 
neralogy^ to give a li tte of their time .a&d 
attention to the c]rcamstan<:es of this. very 
peculiar climate^ and to record appearances 

as 
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as they present themselves. Of all that 
the writer had an opportunity of observing 
himself, and of whatever he could collect 
from others, he has carefully digested the 
result, which he has still further endeavour* 
ed to explain and illustrate^ by a compari« 
son with the climate of India. Nor is it 
in this part of his tract only, that the 
reader will find several references and allu* 
sions to the circumstances of that remote 
and interesting region. These incidental 
references, it is hoped, will not be deemed 
impertinent, or extraneous. If they are 
valuable in themselves, they will the more 
readily find with most readers that excuse 
which it would be unnecessary to offer, if 
what is natural were always proper. To 
a person coming immediately from the 
East Indies, and struck with the objects 
presented by this island, many things here 
will awaken recollections of the scenes he 
has just left ; and these last will naturally 
intermix themselves with his views and 
conceptions of the appearances around him. 
If our notions of things were stripped of 
the adventitious aids and lights which they 
derive from comparison, how sleiidel and 
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tiaked would be the fabric of human Icnow* 
ledge ? 

The reader, who shall give himself the 
trouble of inspecting the following pages, 
inay^ perhaps, discover some casual lapses 
in the style and expression ; and it is not 
ineanthere to pleads either haste or liegli* 
gence, in extenuation of any unheeded er- 
jrors^ Yet what has unavoidably happie^d, 
may surely be told without blame Of ailbc- 
tation, — that this little Tract, which ,wa» 
written in retirement, is sent to the press 
lunder the disadvantage of not having' been 
•een by any friend before it is printed. 
The writer, who is far from professing hia>- 
-self indifferent to the praise of clearness 
and simplicity, if he should happily attain 
it, will not affect to oSex excuses foar what 
has cost him trouble^ and what pr6bibly 
jio pains on his part could have made better 
than it isu For the descriptions themselves, 
and for th« inferences drawQ, from tbem>,as 
the former are as ^accurate as he ha» bee^ 
able to make them, and the latter- ipore 
probable than any thing el^e that has oc- 
curred to his reflection, the writer oflerf 
BO apology. 
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CHAP. I. 

tHE StftAttGN AND GENERAt APPEAR- 
ANCE OF THE ISLAND, WITH A DE- 
SCRIPTION OF ITS ^STKA*tA AND VOIi* 
' CANIC PUJENpMENA* 

A HE ifland of St. HeLena is situ-* 

:atcd in that part of the southern Atlan^. 

tic, which has been otherwise denomi^ 

nated the JEthiopic Ocean> about a 

'thousand miles to the southward of 

the asquinoctial line, arid nearly at the 

Same distance from the western shore of 

Africa. Its remote appearance, * when 

firft discovered by- those who approiach 

it, is that of a blut m&Unf^m, ragged 

and depressed at the ektremities, and 

rising very high • towards . ibe middle 

" parts^ which are less distinibly discern- 

'ed through the exhalatioit^ that rest 

. B upon 
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Upon them. From its great elevation, 
and the purity of the surrounding at- 
mospherej it is seen at the distance of 
seventy or eighty miles; and the hori^- 
^on, which in the benign and tempe- 
.rate region of the ^thiopic, is gene- 
rally clear and brig^t^, or only over- 
spread with light filmy clouds, assumes 
\a darker and thicker appearance over 
this mountainous land ; while a long 
train of haze and vapour i$ seen stretch- 
ing to wmdward of the island. This 
last circumstance is occasioned by the 
influence of its high land on the exha- 
lations, broqght by the south-east trade 
.wind, which blows here nearly the 
/Whole year round. As we aj^roach 
:.nearer, the land grows more ragged 
,and uneven, and seems now only an 
irregular heap of broken rocks and 
iiiUs, which rising abrupt and perpen- 
dicular. .fro«i? the water's edge^ spife up 

to 






# 
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Jto n great btight, and forni, in several 
places^ $ti^pendous overhanging clilFs.: 
they are divided froni each odicr by 
very narrow valleys, or rather by deep 
irregular chasms. Nothing in natu^ 
£:aa be imagined more barren and dis-* 
fnai, than the aspect of these hills an(l 
their declivities, as viewed from tl^e 
«ea. They are blacky ragged, and 
mouldering, without any tree, shrubs 
w trace of verdure; and the wild in- 
Jiospitable aic of the whole island makes 
die remotenes9 and solitude of its situa^f 
,tion appear still more forlorn and 
wretched 

The hills which border on the sea, 
^nerally project a little way beyond 
<(he stoney beaches of the intermediate 
valleys, so that the whole cpast describes 
an irregular, indented line, which, frona 
point to point, measures twenty-eigl^ 
niileft in circumference. The greatest 

b2 length 



length of die island is ten miles, and it^ 
•greatest breadth between six and seven. 
The hills, nearest the sea, ire from 
eight to twelve and fourteen hundred 
feet in height. Those inland rise much 
higher i and Diana*s Peak, the most 
Clcvitcd part of the ridge which runS 
'from south-west to ^lorth-east, is two 
thousand six hundred and ninety-two 
*^feet, above the level of the ocean. Froni 
the base of this central ' ridge, which 
rises into several peaks and lofty sum^ 
Tnits with very steep and abrupt decli- 
-vitics, and resembles an elevated ground, 
intersectmg the country, the surround- 
ing hills slope and descend towards the 
-sea. The narrow valleys too, which di- 
-verge all round, begin here ; and the 
small brooks that water them, take 
their rise in these heights, which, when 
%c approach them, wc find altogether 

unlike 
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a • — 

unlike the hills on the coafl, for they 
are covered with the finest verdure. 

It is a ftriking and singular circum* 
stance with respect to this island, that 
the ordinary course of things, which 
takes place in most other countries, is 
bere inverted 3 that fertility and verdure, 
are only found in the loftiest situations^ 
and that the lands^ both hills and val- 
leys, become barren and unfruitful, a^ 
they descend towards the seg. The 
highest summits and their steep decli- 
vities, with every litde terrace that jut^ 
out from their sides, as well as the 
intermediate hollows, are all cpvercci^ 
with the most luxuriant vegetation i 
while the lower hills on the coast, and 
-most of the valleys that lye between 
them» are not only jiaked and barren, 
but from their mouldering composi- 
tion and the decay which has taken 
place, they have an aspea of rudenes^ 

B 3 \ an4 



dnd desolation^ ivhich it would be dif^ 
ficult to describe, and not easy to con- 
ceive, without having seen them, 
. Such an appearance of nakedness 
and sterility presenting itself in the 
tniddle of the ocean, seems more likely 
to repel than to invite settlers. And yet 
the possession of this unpromising spot, 
which nature had removed so fkr froni 
itrik and contention, has been disputed 
by the nations of Europe, because it 
abounds with excellent water ; affords a 
convenient place of refreshment to 
fleets, and may, in time of war, be 
converted into a military station of great 
strength and importance. It was first 
discovered by the Porrugiiese in 1508, 
nfrho falling in with it oh the 21st of 
May, which is the feast of St. Helen, 
gave it the name which it still retains. 
The English made a settlement oh it, 
in ideOi and in 1673 the Dutch took 
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it by surprize* It was retaken^ the fol^- 
lowing year, together with the .Dutch 
$hips in the roads, by Captain Munden c 
and has remained ever since in the pos*- 
^ession of the English East Ihdia Com* 
pany. 

The history of discovery and coloni- 
-zation is too often the history of in- 
.justice and oppression ; of countries in« 
vadedj because they were* rich and va«- 
Juable; and of iheir inhabitants enslaved 
HQr exterminated, because they lyere 
weak* Happily, tjie settlement of th^ 
-barren island has afforded no oppor- 
tunity of increasing the catalogue of 
crimes, , committed by the disco vcrej^s 
of new regions. It was found without 
,4ny human inhabitants, witliout qua^ 
drupeds^ and almost without birds* For 
excepting some species of sea fowls, 
which still hover about its coast, and 
the man of war and tropic birds which 

B 4 annually 
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annually resort thicher, to build tKfeir 
nests in the cliffs^ no other kinds seem 
to have found their way through the 
vaft solitude cf the ocean to this re*- 
mote isle, which was only covered, ia 
a few places, with some indigenous 
shrubs and plants 9 and these neither 
numerous in their kinds, nor very- 
abundant. The sea tortoise, which 
now frequents the narrow strands and 
coves about the shore much seldomer 
than formerly, is perhaps the only crea- 
ture whose ancient retreat has been dis- 
turbed by our possession. In appro- 
priating and subduing the wastes of 
nature, only to extend and multiply her 
productions, in difflising life, together 
with the means of supporting and >en- 
dering it comfortable, and in effecting 
these benevolent purposes without inju- 
ry or injustice to others, man would ex- 
ercise a noble prerogative, befitting the 

- « rank 
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rank which he hokls in the creation : 
But it is to be lamented, that Europeans 
have seldom traversed the ocean, for the 
purpose. of practising this rare benefi- 
cence. The progress of their disco- 
veries, if we except those made in the 
present reign, instead of diffusing the 
benefits of nature, and communicating 
the advantages of culture to remotQ 
lands and their inhabitants, has too fre« 
quentljr been njarked by rapine and in- 
justice. From the painful recital of 
the wrongs committed by them on th^ 
opposite shores of America and Africa^ 
we tnay. turn with a momentary satis^ 
iaction, ts^ contemplate the appropria- 
tion and improvement of a desolate 
and barren spot ; the rise .of an estab- 
^ lishment, effected without injury to any. 
one ; and a« little colony faking the 
{ language of England, in a remote 
island of the JEtbiopic Occan# 

It 
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le may alfo gratify the dUrious to 6b-* 
serve, in a minute descrintion of this 
island, some very remarkable vesdg^ 
of those great stibterrranean operatiom» 
which have successively changed the 
fece of the gldbej and which working 
invisible in its bowels, and reaching 
through inscrutable depths and conv* 
inunications, can only be known to 
mankind by their more immediate and 
destruccive violence on its surface j or 
by thoi^c wrecks and monuments which 
they leave behind them, after they have; 
$pent their -force and activity. The 
whole structure and composiitioa of 
St. Helena seem to demonstrate, jthat 
it is the work of subterranean fire; 
though many appearances render it pro* 
babk, that its fermation has taken place 
at a very remote period of time, and 
that the causes to which it owes its 
peculiar sGPUcture and elevation above 
*• the 
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(he waves, have for many ages ceased 
to exert their agency. However vio-^ 
iffit these may have been in their im- 
mediate operation, and however dread- 
ftil their effects on the surrounding ele- 
fnents, the circumstances which have 
finally exhausted their force, have left 
ttSs little Island, and the circumambi- 
ent ocean and atmosphere, in a settled 
temperament, which at present is never 
disturbed by any violent agitation. The 
season of rest and tranquillity seems 
here to have succeeded to a long pe- 
riod of convulsion; and the ancient 
Seat of volcanic fires and subterranearf 
explosion^ ' has become the stable and 
temperate abode of plants and aniihals. 
it still, however, retains much of the 
rudeness of its original form, and it has 
received many deep impressions -fronl 
the hand of time, which, collectively^ 
as has been observed, give it a singulsrf^ 
' ' wildness 
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wildness and irregularity of aspect. But 
it enjoys a most serene^ salubrious^ and 
unruffled cUmate ; and its high deso-- 
late coast conceals from the view of 
those who approach it, many spots of 
fine verdurcj and delightful recessesj, 
which derive a fresher colouring Groxt\ 
thcf gloom and horror of the naked hill$ 
chat surround them« 

In viewing these hills, the first cir- 
cumstance that strikes an observer, is 
the stratified appearance of their de-- 
^livides, consistmg of layers which rise 
one above another, from the bottom 
to the summit of the hill. All thq 
matters of which the island is com* 
posed, are in this manner placed in beds 
or. strata, very Various in their depth, 
colour and texture ; and though in many 
places they are very irregular in their 
iJirection, they seem in general, in pene^ 
' trating 
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tfating the hill^ to ascend obltquelf 
from the base to the summit* On the 
steeper declivities, the projecting ends 
t>f the strata resemble flights of steps '9 
some of them quite regular, and others 
indented. In the gentler ascents, this 
appearance is less discernible, or entire-* 
ly lost under a mass of loose fragments, 
Vrhich have been thrown down from the 
-summit. But wherever the declivi- 
ties are steep and naked, we. pbscrvc 
the strata disposed, like flights of steps, 
rising one above another, and shewing 
M, different heights, a great variety of 
tint and colour. 

All these layers consist of rock, 
placed alternately with deep beds of 
Volcanic matter, and thinner layers of 
variously coloured clays. This rock, 
i^hich forms the principal strata of the 
island, and is found in the hi^est and 
lowest situations^ appears evidejijply to 

• be 
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he baisalees* How far it resembles ^ 
differs from the basdtes of other coun^^ 
cries, which the writer ha$ had no op^ 
portunity of eKamining, will best ap^ 
pear from a more pardcukr account pf 
its sensible qualities, structure, and dU^ 
position. It is a ponderous close-grain- 
ed stone of a- flinty hardness, and gene*' 
rally of a dark blue or black colour ^ 
though in some situations it is red, and 
in others differendy coloured, in differ^ 
ent portions of the same rock. It ia 
never found in large undivided masses^ 
like the granite, but is always regularljf 
fissured, and running in distinct layer% 
These layers Jiave always somewliat of 
a columnar appearance, as they consist 
cf perpendicular portions of rock, «e^ 
parated from each other by vertical &» 
sures, and geneitUy traversed by hori* 
zontal fissures ako, which ^ve thensi 

the ap^:irajnce of fragments placed ^t 

tificially 
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t^tfly one upon anocher, like tht ston^ 
of a buiidiag. The front of the columns 
is sometimes flaty but more generally 
promiisent and angular ; and in a few 
places, the whole is regularly prismatic^ 
It is near the water's edge> and towards 
tte summit of the hills, Where the rock 
is most denuded and prominent, that 
this basaltic appearance is the most evit> 
dent ai^ striking. In soqi^e of these 
sttu^onsy we iind a series of columns 
of equal height^ and which, from the 
unifrxrmity of their stnicture, resemble 
a piece of artifrcial work.; Though it 
is only in a very few places where wc 
recognise so much regularity ; yet in 
every part of the ifland, even in the 
wildest and most irregular masses of 
rock, we can always observe some ten- 
dency towards this columnar form j and 
in the q\iarries from wLich stones are 

Aigi, 
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^g> they are found to separate m thk 
shape, and often regularly so. 

The columns, though commonly per-* 
|)endicuhr, are sometimes oblique, and 
often beautifully curved in the sum- 
mits, which are adapted to each other i 
and sometimes the whole is shivered 
into minute fragments, which yet pre-^ 
serve their natural position. In gene- 
rali however, the central parts of the 
rock arc close, compact, and of an u«* 
niform texture i and it is in the upper 
and lower parts, where it terminates in 
the contiguous beds, ' whether of clay 
or volcanic matter, that we observe 
the greatest variety of appearances. 
Here it is commonly honey-combed^ 
scorified, leafy, or flaky ; or terminates 
in round knobs or kernels^ consisting 
of spherical plates, easily separable, the ' 
inner surfaces of which are of a rich \ 
indigo colour. The scorified parts 

too 
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too are ddged with a great variety of 
colours ; and it is remarkable^ that se* 
veral places of the bases and sununits 
of the rock are quite black and scorch-' 
cdj as if from the effects of recent fire* 
They are also fiiU of large excavations> 
some of which are filled with volcanic 
fragments V strongly cemented together* 
It is observable too^ that the rock in 
some places terminates above and be- 
low^ in an indurated b^ue or black clay^ 
continuous with it^ but passing so insen- 
sibly into it> that we cannot discern at 
what point the stone ends, or the clay 
begins. This clay is always full of 
holes and internal cavities. 

The rocky strata are of very une- 
qual thickness^ some of them being 
sixteen or twenty feet ; others not above 
one foot s and this difference of depth 
we have frequently an opportunity of 
observing in the same stratum of rock, 
as it traverses the declivity of a hill, 

c where 
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where it discovers^ in its upper and un> 
der parts> all the variety of appearances 
which have been described. 

Although in all diese rocky strata^ 
whether of a greater or less depth, we 
can generally trace somewhat of the 
columnar disposition,, yet from the sco* 
rificatiohs of their bases and summits $ 
from their terminating above and be^ 
tow^ at unequal distances, and (torn the 
waste and separadon which have taken 
place, the whole becomes ragged and 
uneven ; and the face of the hill at first 
sight discovers nothing but stupendous 
projections of rocks> with huge €xca-» 
rations, and overhanging cragSw But 
on examining things more nearly, we 
find, that the middle of the rock, where 
it has not been injured by time or the 
effects of fire, consists of perpendicular ' 
portions, distinct and separate from each \ 
other. Though this is most striking 
in the strata of the greatest depth -, yet 

even 
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Itven where the layer is not more than 
a foot thick, it is found to consist of 
angular Fragments, the upper and un* 
der sur&ces of which shew all the same 
appearances that are observable in the 
'summits and bases of the deeper sirata. 
In describing the direction of these 
strata, it was observed, that they are 
commonly parallel with the base of the 
hill, and that in penetrating its substance, 
they appear to pass obliquely upwards, 
put though this is true, with respect 
to the greater part of them, there ii 
much variety in the direction of others ; 
so that they are found in every posi- 
tion, from the horizontal to the ver- 
tical. Even the parallel and horizon* 
tal strata, which compose the main 
bulk of the hills, are so various and 
irregular, that it is difBcult to convey 
a distinct idea of them. They •are 
in many places, perfecdy even and 
aequidistant 5 in others, indented, and 

c 2 curved; 
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curved ; broken and interrupted. Here 
and there, they approach very near 
each other -, and again receding, leave 
a wide intermediate space, which is 
occupied by an irregular mass of ag- 
glutinated volcanic matters. Some- 
times, a hilge columnar bed of rock, 
twenty feet deep, is gradually contract- 
ed into a thin layer, not above one 
foot thick, which extending a consider- 
able way, again swells out to its former 
depth, and termimtes in a series of 
columns, the bases and summits of 
which are so black and. scorified, that 
they look like trunks of trees^ burnt 
to charcoal, at each end : For it must 
be remembered, that some effects of 
fire are always apparent in the upper 
and lower parts of the rock j especially 
where the superincumbent and sub- 
jacent matters consist of volcanic frag- 
ments and scoria. Here it is not only 
shivered, leafy, . and tinged with a va- 
riety 
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ritty of colours, while the middle is a 
close and compact blue stone, but it 
is also spongy and porous, and full of 
large cells and interstices, like those 
in clay or dough, which are occasioned 
by heat. When the contiguous strata 
are clay, the extremities of the basal- 
tic rock are more regularly defined, 
and have fewer impressions of fire. 

The cells and caverns, which have 
been described as peculiar to the sum- 
mits and bases of tjgp rock, are some- 
times met with in the centre of it ; 
and this is often attended with a curi- 
ous ciitumstance. In a quarry, situ- 
ated in the interior part of the island, 
where these blue rocks are dug out, 
for the purposes of building, and where 
they readily separate in a regular shape, 
the stone when broken, is found to have 
many large internal cavities, which 
contain a pure and wholesome water. 
They are generally quite filled with this 

c 3 water. 
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water^ which is ^ut up in the body of 
a rock, of the closest and most cooi** 
pact texture. 

Having endeavoured to g^ve sonne 
account of the rocky strata, it may be 
necessary to say something of the other 
matters which are placed in akernate 
1 yers with them; that the general 
fabric and composition of the island 
may be more clearly understood. - 

The bed of rock is frequently con- 
fined, both above and below, by a 
huge mass of small fragments, trregu* 
larly blended, and strongly cemented 
together, by a grey, red, or black mat- 
ter; though in some places the whole 
is friable and mobldering. When these 
fragments are examined, they ai:e found 
to be the same sort of lig^t, porous, 
Koney^combed, and scorified stones, 
which are so profijsely scattered over 
die whole sur&ce of the island* There 

is 
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h much variety in their colour, tcx^ 
ture, and specific gravity. The mat*, 
ter that cements them together^ and 
through which they are found dispersed, 
€ippears to be a lava, which is equally 
various in its colour and texture* The 
intermediate masses^ which these com- 
pOse, and which separate the* strata of 
rock> are in some places of the height 
of twenty feet or mote^ But they are 
of very unequal depth, though, like 
Jayersy they form continuous beds, quite 
round the hills ; and at different heights, 
are interposed between the ascents of 
rocfc. On this they encroach so much. ' 
in some places, that only a thin layer 
of stone is discernible, passing regu- 
larly through the mass, and united at 
each €nd with the bed of rock, of 
which it forms a part. Frequently, 
eight or ten successive ascents of rock 
are separated by these volcanic masses, 
without any other interposing matter j 

c 4 and 
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and from the waste and decay which 
have taken place, nothing of the kind 
can be imagined more frightful and 
threatening than many of the declivi- 
ties, jEiill of deep excavations, with over- 
hanging masses of loose rock, fi-ag<- 
ments of which are ever and anon 
tumbling down. The effects of this 
decay and separation are in some of 
the declivides very curious and strik- 
ing: For the beds of basaltic rock 
being often wavy and serpentine in 
their course, the waste of the subjacent 
matters has left very deep excavations, 
which are surmounted with arches of 
stone, like a series of artificial bridges. 

Together with the volcanic masses, 
above described, there are numerous 
layers of clay, extremely various in 
colour, texture and hardness : That of 
a bright red is the most common. It 
is often seen in layers of only a few 

inches 
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inches thicks which divide the contigu* 
jovs strata of rock> and extend quite 
round the hills^ in a horizontal direc^* 
tion, or only varying a little froni it. 
In other places^ it runs obliquely, fol- 
lowing the direction of the beds of 
rock, between which it is interposed. 
These red veins traverse the whole 
island, and are found in the highest 
and lowest situations. It has a very 
beautiful effect, disposed in regular 
and uniform lines through the black 
volcanic matter. Besides the red, 
which is the most common, there are 
clays of all other colours ; particularly 
yellow, blue, purple, and indigo, which 
are sometimes blended in the same 
layer. 

All these clays, when examined, are 
found to correspond, in several re- 
spects, with the structure and appear- 
ances of the basaltic rock, which Ijas 
been described ; For not only are dif- 

ferent 
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fcrcnt parts of the same layer different* 
\y coloured, but the layer itself is found 
regularly fissured, separating into uni- 
form and angular portions, and in 
some places it is difetincdy columnar. 
Like the rock too, the clays are found 
leafy and flaky, or disposed in kn^s 
and kernels, consisting of cbncentrk: 
kmellse, whose interior surfaces Are 
tinged with a variety of rich colours ; 
as arc all the interior surfaces of the 
regular portions into which the ai^l- 
laceous layers are fissured, iil a way 
similar to what takes place in the rockv 
Although the layers of clay and beds 
of rock are distinctly separated from 
each other ; yet portions of them att^ 
always found, intermixed. In the hear^ 
of the rock, we find nodules and ker- 
nels of clay ; and among the clay, we 
fijid nodules and kernels of rock, to* 
gethcr with spongy, porousy and cel- 
lular stonesk It is observable too of 
X ' those 
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fhose argillaceous layecsj that they hsiyt 
generally dispersed through theiUj no* 
dules of clay of greater hardness^ and 
^tfierendy coloured^ from the layer 
itself In a stratum of ydlow clay, 
there was found a vast quantity of no« 
duksy of the size of pistol balk, ex« 
tremdy hard, and of the brightest red» 
ind^, and Prussian blue. The clays 
so frequently take - this shape, that in 
the interior of the island, where the 
kernels and nodules have been washed 
from the sides of the hills, and ex« 
posed in tiie bottoms of the valUes to 
the attridoft of the waters, they look 
like a coUecdon of pebbles, most 
beautifiilly coloured and variegated i 
and so strong is the deception, that it 
is only by breaking and crumbling 
tfaem, that we are satisfied of their not 
being stones. 

In the hills that border on the seai 
the clays only appear in thin lay^rs^ 

inter- 
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interposed at different heights, between 
the beds of basaltes. Further inland^ 
they are found more abundant, and 
feem to be the principal matter of 
.which many of the interior hills arc 
composed ; interspersed, however, with 
some beds of the same basaltic rock^ 
and the same volc^c products, as near 
the shore. . This difference in the com- 
ponent parts of the exterior and in* 
land parts of the island, though in 
their fabric they are corresponding 
and analogous, is very striking. The 
whole circumference, consisting of fteep 
and abrupt hills, divided by deep and 
narrow valleys, discovers nothing but 
beds of rocks, such as have been 
described, placed between volcanic 
masses, or here and there separated 
by thin layers of differently coloured 
clays, particularly red. But the inte* 
rlor hiUs and ridges, which are much 
higher, arc composed principally of 

clay. 
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clay^ Some of them are covered with 
verdure ; and those that are nakei 
and barren^ discover such a variety of 
bright and beautiful colours^ that no 
description can convey an adequate 
idea of them. This variety of appear- 
ances on the face of the island be- 
comes the more striking and reniarka- 
ble,. as the whole may be viewed at 
one glance; and scenery the most 
opposite and various seen in contrast. 
From the top of the high central 
ridge of hills, which intersects the 
island, there is perhaps one of the 
most singular prospects in the work!. 
This ridge, which spires up into seve- 
ral peaks and eminences, is. covered 
to the summit with the most luxuri- 
ant herbage, and with groves of indi- 
genous and exotic shrubs and trees* 
Lower down, we observe nunierous 
groups of argillaceous hills, with coni- 
cal and pyramidal summits, all perfect- 
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ly naked> bat lidily coloured with a 
▼ariety of very bright tints. Inter- 
mixed with these hills^ or resting on 
their summits^ we see some huge 
detached masses of rock^ which rise 
several hundred feet abbve them. Be^ 
yond diis, the exterior parts of the 
island^ all round where they border On 
the sea, present the appearance of s 
burnt and scorified shelly blacky rag« 
ged, and mouldering, and without the 
slightest apparent trace of vegetation. 

But, notwithstanding this difference 
in the composidon and appearance oi 
the parts bordering on the sea, and of 
those inland, the same analogy of 
structure, and the same principle of 
order, are common to both ; and seem 
to extend through the whole island. 
In the argillaceous hills, we observe a 
disposition similar to that in the rocky 
ones near the shore, and the layers of 
clay arc seen rising one above another, 

like 
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jiike flights of steps, and sometimes 
distinguished by their difference of co^ 
lour. But these appearances are seen 
Iqss distincdy than in the rocks : For 
these hills are generally much cut and 
disfigured wida ravines, which have 
£;>nned some of their declivities into 
steep and broken ridges, and the 
plays of different colours which have 
been washed down are blended toge^ 
ther ; so that the whole becomes irre- 
gukrly variegated. Nothing can be 
brighter than the various tints of C0"» 
lour which these cliffs exhibit. 

Through all these, days, which^ in 
their structure and disposition, be^ so 
great a resemblance to the rocks, we 
find dispersed, though in a much small<p 
CF proportion than near the shore,, the 
same basaltic stone, and the saaie voU 
[ canic scoria, together with a very 
ponderous lava, resembling iron re-* 
cently fused^ In the deep valleys and 

chasmsj 
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chasms, between the argillaceous MllSj 
where the superincumbent parts have 
been washed away, we also observe in 
some places^ a series of columns of 
rock^ uniting the bases of the opposite 
hills and ridges^ over which streamlets 
of water form cascades. At the sum- 
mits too, and in the middle of the as- 
cents, masses of columnar rock are 
seen here and there projecting. 

It is in this part of the island> viz« 
among the argillaceous hills, that one 
is particularly struck with an aippear- 
ance> which, though itV is seen more 
or less in every part of St. Helen a, is 
most remarkable where the clays su- 
perabound. One observes here, be- 
sides the horizontal and parallel strata 
of i/diich the hills chiefly consist, that 
they are all penetrated by huge per- 
pendicular strata, of loose and broken 
rock y and that they are alsp traversed 
J by 
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hf %tp(SL or obltqtie ridges^ which di*- 
vide their declivities into spaces, trian« 
gukr or curved These septa are 
composed of clay or rock, or a matter 
so nearly allied to both, that it is diffi« 
ct3lt, from its appearance^ to tell which* 
With respect to the perpendicular stra* 
ta, which descend from the summits 
to the bottoms of the hills, they are 
composed, as far as they could be exa« 
mined, of a red, grey, or blue rock» 
often of great breadth, and all regularly 
fissured, the fragments m many places 
being quite separate and distbct; but 
as uniformly feshioned and evenly plac- 
ed, as the stones of a building. Seve- 
ral of these vertical strata rose consider- 
ably above the plane of the hills, which 
they penetrated, and presented the ap« 
pearance of huge walls of stone, sur^* 
mountii^ their summits, and descend- 
ing along their declivities to the base* 
The fragments which compose them 

D arc 
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are of all sizes ; some of them being 
six or eight feet long, and others only 
a few inches, but so regular and smooth, 
that they seem well adapted to the pur- 
poses of masonry, without the aid of 
the hammer or chisseL It is to be ob- 
served, that the fissures in the vertical 
strata are often in the direction of the 
stratum itself; and, in some plaoes, they 
separate the \\rhole mass into perpendi- 
cular columns, .which are again subdi- 
vided by horizontal fissures into regular 
portions. Others of the vertical beds 
consist of fiat fragments, placed hori- 
zontally on each other. But a great 
variety of fiacture occurs in different 
situations, and even in different parts of 
the same mass of rock. 

From this disjointed texture, the ver- 
tical strata which occupy the steeper 
declivities, become subject to what 
may literally be called dilapidation. In 
t^ese places, they are seldom observed 

to 
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to.be elevated much above the fict of 
the hill^ as the. fragments separate and 
tumble down, in proportion as. the sur- 
rounding soft parts decay^ or are washed 
away: Yet, on the very summit of 
the hill, a portion of the stratum fre- 
quently remains entire, and rises to an 
amazing, height. There is a singular 
groupe of these detached masses on the 
south side of the island, to which the 
inhabitants have given the names of 
Lot, Lot's Wife and Daughters. 
They rise to an astonishing height, 
above the top of the hills on which 
. they stand ; and though they seem at 
.first sight, detached and unconnected 
masses, they ar^ found, on examination, 
to form a part of the vertical strata, 
and probably from their position have 
resisted the decay which has taken place 
in the declivities. They are composed 
of distinct fragments, such as have been 
described, and have a most striking ap- . 

D 2 pearancc. 
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parts. Had these rocks and strata^ in 
their present loose and disjointed con- 
didon, being raised by subterranean 
shocks, the portions of Which they, con- 
sist, must have been jumbkd together 
in the utmost c^nftision. 

Whether the rock which composes 
the vertical strata, and the insulated 
inasses which have been described, is 
essentially different from the basaltes 
of the parallel beds, the writer will not 
presume to decide ; But it has, in seve- 
ral places, a fabric somewhat similar, 
being composed of long fragments, 
placed on end, and resembling co- 
lumns. In the valleys, where there 
are many large masses, which have 
been detached from the hills, we find 
that the body of the rock is regularly 
divided by fissures into columns, some • 
of which are angular. * 

On the sides of some of the highest 
hills, a very curious appearance pre- 
sented 
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senced itself; but from their steepness; 
and the .difEculty of ascending, it was 
iitipossible to get near enough to exa^ 
mine it accurately. The appearance 
was tins : The whole, or a part of the 
declivity, was formed into rows of small 
vertical ridges, regularly defined at the 
top and bottom ; and having, at the dis- 
tance from which they were viewed, a 
considerable resemblance to the pipes 
of an organ. These ndges were seen at 
different heights in detached groupesi 
This appearance, which was very re- 
gular and curious, probably proceeded 
from rock or clay, disposed in a colum-^ 
nar form : For it was too uniform and 
regular to be the effect of accident. 

The foregoing observations, though 
they have already extended to a consi-^ 
derable length, only: comprize what 
relates to the general appearance, struc-t 
toire, and position of the main strata, of 

D 4 which 
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which the islftnd is composed. There 
gre still some detached circumstances 
which remain to be noticed. 

The whc^ surface of the island is 
every where overspread with a vast 
quantity of loose fragments^ consisting 
of splinters of the blue basaltic rock, 
intermixed with light, spongy, porous^ 
and honeycombed stones, very various 
in their colour and specific ^vity. 

No sand is found pn the coast, cx^ 
cepting at one place, which, on that ac- 
count, is called Sandv Bay; and die 
island on this side, from whatever cause, 
seems to have suffered greater waste ^ 
and decay than in any other part. The 
sand here is chiefly black, and evident^ 
ly composed of portions of the basaltic 
rock. All the other litde strands'and 
beaches • consist of small stones, very . 
various in their colours, and regularly 
rounded and smooth, but without any 
admixture of sand. There are some 

* quartzy 
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i^uaitzy and chrystallized stones^ but 
no granite i at least, the writer of this 
could not meet with any. In some of 
die valleys there is a kind of free-stone ; 
and there are also some beds of marie 
and lime-stooe. The former is of a 

m 

poor and hungry quality, and the latter 
is always found in a friable and moulds 
tting state* 

On the tops of the hills> there are 
some masses of rock, broken into re- 
gular steps, like trap. The fracture is 
sometimes upwards, and sometimes 
downwards* When the* latter is the 
case, the whole exhibits somewhat of 
the appearance of an inverted cone* 
, Several of these impending masses over^ 
kang the paths, which are cut round 
the brow of the . hills, and have a very 
threatening aspect. Where, the sum- 
mit of the hill is contracted and nar- 
now, the whole is sometimes crowned 
with a huge angular mass of rock, 

which. 
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which^ at a ^stance, has somewhat of 
the appearance of a bastion ; while the 
indented course of some of the pro- 
jecting . strata below^ may not unaptly 
be compared to the zig-zag of a forti- 
fication. 

The hills> round the coasts are qmte 
separate and distinct from each odier, . 
But^ inland^ they are all connected with 
the mountainous ridge which intersects 
the island. Many of them are irregu*-' 
larly shaped^ and there is much inequa^ 
lity in their surfaces, from the waste 
that has taken place ; Yet several of 
them are very regularly shaped in their 
declivities and summits 5 and the layers 
of which they consist are disposed in 
an orderly manner, slanting obliquely 
upwards. Where the summits are the 
most pniformly fashioned, the layers 
are observed to be thin, and to ascend 
with a considerable degree of obliquity, 
all round the hill* Where one side of 

the 
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the hill slopes, and the opposite is steep, 
we observe the layers that form the slo- 
ping side, to ascend obliquely upwards, 
and those on the steep or overhanging 
side to be placed horizontally, or to 
descend pbliquely downwards. 

Along the coast, the bottoms of the 
hills are fiill of deep excavations, which 
admit the tides ; and close to these there 
are, in several places, masses of very rag- 
ged and irregular rocks, cemented to- 
gether with a ponderous lava. These 
rocks are cavernous and hollow, and 
rise above the surface of the sea. One 
hears the noise of the subterranean wa- 
ters passing underneath, into the excav 
vations of the island, or boiling up in 
whirlpools at the foot of the hills. The 
depth and extent of these excavations 
tinder the hills> into which the ocean 
penetrates, the writer could not learn. 
Some vague reports about them, *a- 
mong the inhabitants^ as they do not 

seem 
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ptcm probable, need not be mentioned* 
Where the bottoms of the hilU are ia 
this way, hollow and cavernous^ there 
are commonly very high cUfFs and pre<«- 
ctpices, with projecting masses of rock^ 
apparendy of so loose a texture, that it 
is not a pleasant task to explore the re- 
cesses which lye underneath them. 

The writer is fearflil of being tire- 
some, by the length and minuteness of 
this description, though he has only 
ncniced the most striking and remark* 
able circumstances, and endeavoured to 
give a general though accurate idea of 
this island, and of the order in which 
its strata are disposed, without too much 
encumbering the subject with a detail 
of the many irregularities that are met 
>¥ith. " These irregularities are indeed 
80 great, in «some situations, as tfiight 
induce us, at first sight, to believe, that 
the island, at some period posterior to 
its formation, has been exposed to some 

con- 
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convulsive and tremulous shocksj which 
have occasioned so great a disruption 
and displacement of its strata : Yet the 
whole strata of the same hill are not 
found in this state of disorder; and 
when the middle parts are most con- 
fused and irregular, we observe some 
beds of rock and layers of clay, occu- 
pying the base and summit of the hill, 
uniform and evenly defined, and with*^ 
out any break or interruption. In what 
manner any shqck could have produced 
the confusion which we see in the mid- 
dle of the hill, without cUsordering the 
strata of the top and bottom, it may be 
diftcult to conceive. 
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CHAP. 11. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGIN ANB 
FORMATION OF THE ISLAND, 

A HE appearance of a volcanic island 
in the middle of the ocean, so. far re- 
moved from any other land, is an ob«' 
ject that excites curiosity and attention. 
It has been supposed by some geo- 
logists, that such islands are never 
produced /ar out at sea, or in situa- 
tions unconnected with other shores. 
But here we have an example of the 
contrary, in an island, which, from 
its distance, cannot be supposed to 
have any connectioi) with the shores 
of other lands; and which has been 
raised by some extraordinary effort of 
Nature, from the bottom of a. vast 
unfathomable ocean. Its remote and 
solitary situation, and the wildocss and 

singularity 
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singularity of its whole aspect, natu- 
rally suggest some reflepcions on the 
probable circumstances of its origin 
and formation. But however natu- 
ral and interesting such reflections 
may be to the human mind, great 
cHfficulty and uncertainty must always 
attend our inquiries into those re^ 
mote and mysterious processeis of na- 
ture, which lye beyond the reach of 
our. observation and experience. The 
£>rmation of the great strata of the 
globe, the production of mountains, 
and the emersion of islands from the^ 
bottom of the sea, are operations 
which, as we have never had an op- 
portunity of seeing them actually take 
place, we can only reaison about from 
present appearances; and we can in 
this way at last only arrive at con- 
clusions, which, from the imperfec- 
tion of our knowledge, do not admit 
pf the clearest and most satisfactory 
' evidence. 
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evidence. From the various, oppo-^ 
site, and conijfadktory views of things, 
into which, even men of science and 
observation have been led, in their 
reasonings concerning the structure of 
the globe, it should seem that Na- 
ture, in the nunner of accomplish^ 
ing her great terraqueous revolutions, 
has hitherto mocked the imbecility of 
human research. 

Yet some of these ingenious the- 
ories, which aim at explaining the 
changes that have taken place in the 
constitution of the globe, are valua- 
ble, on account of the many beauti- 
ful and interesting views of Nature 
which they exhibit i and even the 
most improbable of them have not en- 
tirely been without their use, as they 
have indirectly contributed, to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge : For men 
seldom labour so assiduously in com« 
paring and investigating facts, as when- 

* they 
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they have some favourite hypothesis to 
St^pporti and the meteors of theory, 
akKj)ugh they cannot dispel the dark- 
ness v of the hemisphere, may yet inci- 
dentally discover some latent paths and 
recesses in the labyrinth of Nature. In 
this WAy, many important facts have been 
brought to light, which might otherwise \ 
have Iain concealed; and ardent minds> 

• 

while, intent on the pursuit of some ex- 
travagant phantom, have frequently hit 
upon the discovery of useful truths. 
Considerabk advances have accordingly 
been made in examining those parts of 
the globe, which lye open to investi- 
gation J though many facts are still want- 
ing, apd probably the accumulated 
knowledge of ages may be required to 
enable philosophers to frame a theory 
of the earth, that shall fully compre- 
hend and explain all its phenomena. 
On this subject we may cherish a hope, 
congenial to the ardour and enthusiasm 

E of 
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of science, that future generations, oidcd 
by ampler lights and a wider field of 
observation^ may fully unravel that or- 
der and succession of appearances in 
the constitution of the globe> of which, 
at present^ we have but a very dark 
and imperfect glimpse. The subject has 
already fixed, and will probably cond- 
tinue to attract the attention of men of 
the 6rst ingenuity, as one of the most 
interesting and important otjects of in« 
quiry, in the whole circle of natural sci- 
ence. Though man was not stationed 
here, for the sole purpose of watching 
the revolutions of the globe ; yet^ as a 
thinking and intelligent Being, few things 
can interest him more than a knowledge 
of those changes, and of the fabric and 
laws of the planet which he mhabits. 

In examining the surface of the globe, , 
with a view to improve dur knowfedgc 
of its structure and revolutions, no spot, 
:however inconsiderable^ that offers, any 

thing 
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thing Curious or singular^ is^ undeserving^ 
of notice. But whether the'wrkef of thb, 
in the account he has attempted to give 
of the structure of St. Helbh^a, and ih 
the conclusions, or rather conjectures, 
which he • is about to draw from this, 
^2ill cither satisfy the learned, or gratify 
the curious, must be left to the morl8 un- 
biassed judgment of his readers. Wfcati- 
ever inferences, or conjectures, he has to 
propose, seem to himself at leaist to rise 
naturally out of the appearances which 
have been described. How far the ana- 
logy of these appearances may be ex- 
tended to other parts of the cardi, he 
is not sufficiently prepared to inquire : 
For though Nature, in raising this in* 
sulated mass from the bed of the sea, 
and in her manner of disposing its con- 
stituent strata, has unquestionably not 
departed from her ^stabiii^hed laws and 
order j yet ^ the sphere of her agency 
here affords but a very limited and 
narrow .view of the various effects of her 

E g subter^ 
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•sub^rraacfin operations ; and it urouid 
be in vdii to sodc ku: the fabric and 
revolutions of the terraqueous f^ichc, in 
4he model of » liitle islaad tnthe JExbi^ 
epic. 

That St. Helixka has been die sear 
of volcanic fires wiU hardly be ques- 
tioned by any ane> w1k> eaean^ines the 
materials of which 4t is composed : For 
to say nothing of the immense proiii- 
aion of &Gariikdj cavernousj^ l^t^ spoi;^^ 
and vitrified stones^ ifi^ch everywhere co- 
ver its surface^ and the vast beds of the 
sam^ sort of stone^^ cement^d^ together 
with lava> which penetrate its whole sub- 
stance; even its hardest and niost compact 
materials, bear evident vesti^^es of fire. 
The sumndts and bases of the basaltic 
rock are always more or less soorifie^ 
cellular, and honey* combed ^ and se?e« 
ral of them . of. a smoky black cokmr, 
as if from the e&cts of recent ignitiop^ 
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In some of those beds of basaltes. which 
are kiterposed between the huigest volca- 
nic ^masses^ we find the whole body of 
tiier rock excavalaed like the hpUow trunks 
of decayed trees^ and only a thin ex« 
cerior plate of stone^ remaimng variously 
bent^ and often beavtifiilty curved and 
vraved^ which could not have taken place 
in a substance naturally brittle^ with-- 
out its being previously softened by in^ 
tense heati The interior surface of these 
hollow and excavated rocks are either 
coated pver with small volcanic frag« 
ments, strongly cemented, or they are 
of bright and gbssy colours, like polish- 
ed metallic substances. From what a- 
gent but iire could all these efieets pro- 
ceed ? But after the particular description 
which has been given of the different 
beds and layers, it seems unnecessary tx> , 
waste time, in endeavouring to prove 
what will hardly be doubted, that a 
great part, at least, of the materials 
, E 3 which 
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'Which compose St. Helena, must have 
flowed from the i^i^d crater of a vol- 
canot 

A queslion of more difficulty will na^ 
turally occur; whether St. Helena^ as 
an island or fragment of some ancient 
continent) existed above water, before it 
I became the seat of the volcano, which 
has 30 completely changed its structure 
and ^pect i or, whether the whole i$ a 
volcanized mass, raised by successive 
eruptions from the bed of the sea to 
its present height f 

At first 3ight) the remarkable difFer-r 
ence observable between the interior part$ 
^d the hill3 on the shore, might lead 
us to suppose, th^t the former is a rem* 
nant of some primogenial land, which 
has been attacked and desolated by 
volcanos, the eruptions of whicfe have 
formed ^11 the surrounding parts of the 
island^ This opinion i$ plausible ; and 
iSiough it will probably not sj^tisfy tbose^ 

'who 
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^^vrho may in future examine things more 
clascly^ it is the one embraced by Mu 
FoRSTER. He obseBveSy that he can 
venture to assert of several isles^ from 
their external appearance^ that they ex^ 
isted above water^ before they had a 
volcano ; and were entirely changed, and 
pardy subverted by subterraneous fire. 
As* he supports and illustrates this opi« 
nion from the present appearances of 
Ascension and St. Helena^ whidh bear 
a great resemblance to each other, it may 
be proper here to quote what he says of 
both these islands. 

" The dreariness of this island (Ascen- 
sion) surpassed all the horrors of 
Easter Island, and Terra del 
FuEGO, even without the assistance of 
snow. It was a ruinous heap of rocks, 
changed by the fire of a volcano. 
Nearly in the centre of the island, rises 
a broad white mountain of great height, 
on which we discovered some verdure 

E 4 "by 
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*^ by die help of our glasses, from whence 
** it has obtained the name of Grbbn 
'^ Mount A FN. On landing, we ascend* 
*' ed among heaps of black cayemoiis 
*' stone, which perfectly resembles ibc 
f^ most common lavas of Visvvius and 
'' IcELANDj and of which the broken 
pieces looked as if they had been ac« 
cumulated by art. The lava currco£s> 
cooling very suddenly, may easily be 
imagined to produce such an eSecL 
Having ascended about fifteen yards 
perpendicular^ we found ourselves on 
a great level plain of six or eight miles 
*^ in circuit ; in the different corners of 
*^ which, we observed a large hill of an 
exact conical shape, and of a reddish 
colour, standing perfccdy insulated. 
Part of the plain between these hills 
was covered with great numbers of 
smaller hillocks, consisting of the same 
; wild and ragged lava as that near the 
** sea, and nnging like glass, when two 
• ^* pieces 
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«^ pieces are knocked together. Ths 
^^ ground between the I^aps of lava was 
*^ covered witfi black earth ; but wher« 
^^ these heaps did not appear^ the whole 
^^ yras red earth. The conic hills con-» 
*« sisted of a very different sort of lava^ 
^' which was red^ soft, and crumbling 
^' into earth. We concluded, that the 
^^ plain on which we stood was once 
'^ the crater or seat of a volcano, by the 
^^ accrnnulauon of whose cinders and 
^^ pumice stones, the conic hills had 
^\ been gradually formed ; and that the 
^^ currents of lava, which we now saw, 
" divided into many heaps, had perhaps 
^' been gradually buried in fresh cinders 
*^ and adhies; and the waters coming 
*^ down from the interior mountains, in 
^* the rainy season, had smoothcned evcrjt 
thix^ in their way, and filled up by 
degrees the cavity of the crater. The 
rocky black lava was the residence of 
« numberless man of war birds and 

** boobies. 
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** boobies, which sat on their eggs, ancf 
^ suffered us to come close to riiem. 
*' On all this rocky ground, we only met 
** with ten shrivelled plants, which were 
'^ of two sorts, a species of spurge and 
♦' a bind weed. 

** Having climbed over an extensive 
^ and tremendous current of lava, more. 
•^ solid than that near the shore, we came 
'• to the foot of the Green Mountain, 
** which, even from the ship, we had plain- 
** ly distinguished to be of a different na- 
^ ture from the rest of the country. The 
*^ lava which surrounded it, was covered 
^ with a prodigious quantity of purslane 
'* and a kind of new fern. The great 
'* mountain is divided in its extremities, 
" by various clifts, into several bodies j 
" but in the centre, they all unite and 
*^ form one broad mass of great height. 
*' The whole appears to consist of a grit- 
"** ty tophaceous lime-stone, which has 
*' never been attacked by the volcano, 

"but 
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** but probably existed prior to its crup« 
*^' tion, 

** St. Helena has on its outside, es- 
** pecially where the ships lye at anchor, 
** an appearance, if possible, more dread- 
** fill and dreary than Ascension : but 
^f the forthcr you advance, the less deso* 
** late the country appears, and the mosr 
*^ interior parts are always covered with 
** plants, trees, and verdure. However^ 
*^ there iare ev^ry where the most evident 
^^ marks of its having undergone a great 
f* and total change, from a volcano and 
♦* earthquake, which perhaps sunk the 
greatest part of it in the sea. 

We visited (says the same author) 
** ifles that had still volcanos burning i 
^^ others that had only elevation, and 
<^ marks of being formed in remote ages 
<< by a volcano j and lasdy^ we found ifles 
** that had no remains %of a volcano, but 
f^ strong and undoubted vestiges of hav- 
<* in'g been violently changed, and partly 
^ * *^ over* 
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<^ overturned by an earciiqudk^, subcerra-^ 
^ neous firej and a volcano. I cannot^ help 
<^ referring Easter Island^ St. Hei^e- 
^* NA, and AscEKSicv to the last."— • 
These islands he supposes Co have cx!3ted 
above water bdbre they were attacked by 
volcanos^ or changed by the efl^ of 
subterraneous fire or eardiquakes. 

How far diis opinion of Mr. Forsteh 
is probable with respect to Ascensiok and 
Easter Island, the writer, who has 
never had an opportunity of examining 
them, cannot venture to say. But widi 
regard to St. Helena, diis opinion seems 
to be founded on radier a cursory and su* 
perficial view of things ; and it will be 
difficult to reconcije it with any part o£ 
the exterior fabric of the island, which 
lies open to investigation. If there is any 
portion of primogenial land here, it must 
consist of a central nucleus, which is hid 
from our view. All the superficial parts, 
from top to bottom^ have the same ana-/ 

: ' logy 



logy lof Structure^ and die same volcanic 
^if^earances^ dispersed through them. 
There is indeed, as has been observed, a 
j-emarkabk d^erence between the conrt* 
posit^n of the interior heights and tht 
ixiUs on the shore. In the former, -there 
is more clay and decayed stone: In the 
isatcTj mare basaltic rock and vokanii: 
•cinders. But this diSerence, in the coni« 
{>osition of these parts, is rather apparent 
than real; and seems to arise from the 
^fi^ent proportions of the same mate- 
Tials, which are common to both situa- 
tions. All the volcanic hilts on the coast 
ore traversed by thin layers of clay, and 
the. interior hills, whidi are chiefly of 
day, are penetrated by beds of basaltic 
t-ock and volcanic cinders and scoria. 
Even the hirge perpendicular strata of 
broken and fissured rock, and the septa 
or cross ridges of decayed stone, which 
are so 'numerous throughout all the ar- 

giBaceous hills, are, however, not peculiar 

to 
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«> them, as several of the hills on the 
shore, consisting of parallel layers of* ba^ 
saltes, lava and clay, are alsd penetrated 
by vertical strata of shivered rock. That 
the interior mountdns, consisting chiefly 
of clay and of rock, which is very much 
broken and fissured, should have under- 
gone a greater decomposidon than the 
surrounding parts, cannot appear surpriz- 
ing ; when it is considered, that these 
heights have long been covered with 
plants ; and that from this circumstance, 
and their great elevation, they derive a 
more constant supply of moisture from 
the clouds; being frequently wet with 
rain, and inveloped in vapour, while the 
hills on the coast are scorched With sun- 
shine. The decomposition which has 
taken place here, and the verdure which 
overspreads these lofty eminences, make 
them, appear, at first sight, as altogether 
different in their nature, from the naked 
and rude hills that surround them. But 
this difference, as has been already ob- 
served. 
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served^ is rather app^ent than real ; and 
the effects of fire seem ^ as plain and evi- 
dent here, as in any other part of the 
island. The clays, or coloured friable 
^arthsj which compose the conical hillsj 
seem to be of the same nature and fa- 
brie as the clays that are placed in layers 
between the volcanic beds on the shore i 
and the perpendicular strata, and oblique 
ridges of rock, are all cracked and fissur- 
ed, and generally into regular portions^ 
in a way similar to the horizontal beds of 
basaltes. * From this analogy of structure 
and appearances, which prevails through- 
out every part of the island* is it not rea- 
sonable to conclude, that the whole has 
been raised from the bed of the sea by sub- 
terranean fire, to which it owes its pecu- 
liar form and conformation ? This opinion 
seems to correspond with pvery appear- 
ance, observable in the present state of 
the island : Yet it is not easy to conceive, 
•nn what manner volcanic fires could, for 

a length. 
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a IcAgdi of time, subsist at the bottom 
of the sea, without being extinguished ; 
although philosophers have endeavoured 
to expl^ how this takes plate, and some 
of them have supposed, that all volcanos 
are originally formed in this situation. 
Whatever difficulty, however, may at- 
tend our conception of it, and of the 
dreadful conflict between the burning lava 
and superincumbent ocean, the fact seems 
unquestionable, that the basis of St. 
Helena has been formed by successive 
eruptions under water, if indeed the 
iEthiopic existed at the time of its form- 
ation. There seems no way in which 
^e can avoid this inference, or escape 
from the difficulties attending it, without 
supposing, that there is here sqme inte- 
rior nucleus of primogenial land, which 
has served aar a nidus to the vokano, and 
which may now lie concealed under its 
lava and cinders. But of this there is no 
evidence -, the whole, to as great a depth 

as 
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as wc can pcnetraite, being of the same 
volcanic nature as the parts above water. 
It is indeed near the water's edge, and 
under its surface, that we find the largest 
masses of lava and of volcanic cinders and 
scoria. Thescj in many places, , where 
they are accessible to the tides, have been 
washed away, and have kft deep exca* 
vations ; from which cause, the bottoms 
of some of the hills are so hdUow and 
cavernous, that they might easily present, 
to the fency of a poet, the idea of an 
island floating on the bosom of the "waves. 
Some travellers, who * have visited this 
island, and who have been struck with 
the wildness and irregularity of its aspect, . 
without sufEciently attending to its fabric 
and conformatioii, have considered it as 
the effect of an earthquake, or some 
great subterranean shock, which bursting 
open the vault of the ocean, has sudden- 
ly protruded the whole upwards, and left 
it in the condition in which we now find 
. F it. 
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k. But however ^^tifying it might be 
to think, thac a portion of the mt^ifer 
globe could be thus exposed to h^rnan 
curiosity, appearances will not support us 
in thinking, that 3t. Hei^ena has been 
raised in this manner { For^ had it been 
suddenly raised by an earthquake^ or any 
such convulsive shock, it seems probaiide, 
that the order and dispo^itioi^ of its parts 
must hj^ve suffered greater derangement 
and marks of vk>lence from wch a shocks 
than we actually find to be the caiw^ The 
materials of which it is composeid ans so 
loose and disjointed, its hardest sp'aia are 
D6en shivered into portioos so minuce, 
and so liable to separatbn^ from t)>e 
manner in which they rest upon one 
another, that any tremulous shocks {ike 
that of an earth<|uake, must, in elevating 
the island, have pr odmced confMsk>n in its 
component parts, and would probably 
have blended the whole into an undistin- 
guishable mass. We might as easily be- 
lieve, 
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iicy^i that a^ earthqii^kc could faise a 
city, without throwing down its buildingSi' 
as to imagine that the hills of St. Hec 
I.ENA could h^Ve been suddenly raised 
three thousand feet, withput disturbing 
the position of the broken, lopse, and 
hanging rpcksj of which they consist* 
To suppose any elevating and expansive 
fbfce acting so equably and unifbrnily 
on its base, as to raise the whole* without 

' . . I 

discomposing its constituent parts, is to 
suppose an existence of which we have 
no experience, and which, in its opera- 
tion, would be altogether unlike those 
subterranean shocks, which bursting forth 
from time to time, have convulsed and 
deformed whatever was exposed to their 

violence. 

> 

It seems therefore probable, that this 
island must have been raised, not sudden- 
ly, but gradually, and that all the cracks 
and fissures in the horizontal, oblique, 
and perpendicular strata of rock, and in 

F S the 
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the layers of clay, must have been ac- 
quired in the position in which these stra- 
ta now rest, and most probably m die act 
of cooling and hardening from a soft and 
liquefied state. For it seems impossible, 
in their present broken and disjointed 
condition, that they could have been ele- 
vated or exposed to any general and vio- 
lent concussion, without suffering a to- 
tal change in their order and disposition. 
There is Indeed much irregularity, as has 
been observed already, in the direction 
and depth of the different strata. But 
the portions of which they consist arc 
exactly fitted to each other ; and, how- 
ever minute the fragments into which some 
of the rocks are split, all the parts^ have 
yet preserved their natural position. Most 
of the irregularities discernible in the stra- 
ta themselves, are only such as may have 
happened by ignited I'natter, flowing from 
volcanic craters, over irregular surfaces, 
with a greater or less declivity in different 

places 
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places, and in different proportions^ during 
auccessive eruptions. 

All the parallel beds of basaltic rock^ 
vokanic cinders, and fissured clay, which 
connpose the main body of the hills, seem 
to point out the progressive eruptions of 
those volcanos from which they arose j 
yet we can discover no remaining craters. 
These must have been obliterated^ by 
time, or they must have been filled up 
by some subterranean cjperation, which 
tQok place after the formation of the hills 
themselves ; and there are some appear- 
ances, which will be mentioned after- 
wards, that render this last supposition 
probable. 

It seems not likely, that the perpendicu- 
lar and oblique strata of broken and fis** 
sured rock, which pass through the vol- 
canic beds, could have existed before the 
formation of the hills, which support and 
keep them together in their present posi- 
tion i and it is impossible to conceive, that 

f3 the 
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the parallel horizontal layers, and ttiose 
that cross thenrij were the effect of opera^ 
tions. co-exiatent and simultaneoys.— 
Whence it will follow, that the elevation 
of the perpendicular strata, and of tHe nu- 
merous oblique ridges of stone which in-^ 
terscct the hills, nnust have taken place at 
ispme period subsequent to the elevation 
of the island itself. 

From all this, the niost probable con* 

elusion seems to be, that the various mkt- 

* ..... . ».... ,. 

ters, composing the parallel layers of the 
hills, have been successively accumulated 
by volcanic Eruptions : That these mat- 
ters, on cooling and hardening^ not only 
became fissured and cracked in the man- 
ner we find them, but that, in many 
places, the hills themselves were aJBTected 
widx larger rents and chasms, from the 
same causes ; That all these rents and 
chasms, as well as the craters, were after- 

4 

w^rds filled up with explosipns of liquefied 
matter from below; That this liquefied 

matter, 



i 
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tndicer, whicb^ upon cooling and attract- 
ing, would also naturally become fissdred 
and broken, as we see it» has fottnfd all 
the perpewlictilar strata of rock, and the 
oblix^ ridges that cross the hills. This 
opinion seems conformable to every ap*- 
pearance which we meet with in the ishuidi 
im aU the beds aad layers, which com- 
pose, the main bulk of the hills> are vn^ 
iqfuesftsomably volcanic ; and in nvuiy places 
•disposed, as we should expect, by nnatter 
^Mkig from the mouth of a volcano ; and 
on the spot where we should naturaUy 
iook for a crater, we sometimes find an 
angidar or corneal imass «of stcme, or a 
iiuge vertical straflnm, diindii^ the faili 
into two equal segments. As the clays 
and coloured earths would be more sub- 
ject to rents and fissures than the stone^ 
:niatter> we accordingly observe, that the 
argillaceous hills, more than any other 
f^art, are penetrated by vertical strau of 
irock, and intersected thiDUghout all the 

F 4 declivities 
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declivities with numerous oblique ridges 
of cracked and shiveted stone. From the 
loose texture of all these vertical strata 
and oblique ridges^ and of the insulated 
and perpendicular masses of stone^ it seems 
evident, as has been previously observed, 
that they must' have acquired all their 
cracks and fissures, while in their present 
situation ; as they could not possibly be 
displaced, without a total disruption of 
their component parts : That consequent- 
ly, they must have been elevated, while 
in a soft and liquefied state from the ef- 
fects of heat ; and that afterwards, upon 
cooling and contracting, they became split 
and fissured in the manner in which we 
find them. 

Here then we observe in the constitu- 
tion of this island^ the traces of two dis- 
tinct operations, which could not have 
been simultaneous, but must have suc- 
ceeded one another. By the first, the 
great mass of the hills has been fornned 

^ , by 
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by progressive eruptions tern volcanic 
craters. By the second^ all the rents and 
chasms of the island^ as well as the craters 
themselves^ have been filled up by sub* 
sequent explosions of ignited matter. It 
should seem then^ that the subterranean 
sources which fed the volcanic eruptions, 
were not entirely , exhausted, when the 
island was raised to its present height; 
but that, after a temporary cessation, they 
renewed their activity, and forced Up tor* 
rents of burning ai)d melted matter, thro' 
all the rents and clefts which had been 
formed in the hills. How intimately the 
whole island has been penetrated by some 
such explosions, which have passed thro* 
every pervious chink and opening,* we 
every where see abundant proof. Many 
of the beds of coloured earth ^and clay 
are perforated by plates of shivered stone, 
not above an inch thick ; and many of the 
fissures in the basaltic rock are filled with 
veins of red earth, resembling brick* dust. 

All 



Am tb6 aitjgiHticeous hMh ^ h^ ^sfo&ti tU 
•ready noticed, arc traversed by numerous 

* 

oblique ridges ttf fissured stone $ and be«- 
•9i(fe^ the ittiiuen^e veitical beds xHt di** 
Vide tiit hills, tlxere are, in some places, 
|)!i:^ pc^i>^hdicul^ tnasses of loo^e and 
i;lmi!tel%d Todc, dfy(>arimly uncoAiaecfed 
"^kh ik\Y exceS^dd »rata. As tj\ese vtr- 
^al iiftd ^iti^e "straS^ t<fM ri^ t>o&«iMy 
liKve f3if^s«iVdd tii^ lotion £n a <l^adi- 
^«rid iR$ulMed ttaYe, ^ iMftt be <9^ a 
^te p^if^ribr to ^ %Wis thttt si3|^tt 
%he^m ; 'flEhd as i!h^ M^e ^i^re si^pi^td to 
derive tsheir fortibteion from the cfretts of 
%b^ sztfki '§iimftM^h linfs ^hich )^ed 
the4^nd, 'they ^"ougfe: not to dUi^r 'e^seti- 
'^ially in their ytrtfcJeUfe and ap^aWnce 
trbm the >|)'afts Hitmi^ them. We ac- 
cbrdihgly qtoid, thtt^l the stoney -matter 
cotripodlMg thbrh, *is cff stich -a charader, 
« ib wiider 'ft 'highly prdbable, that it 
^list h«ve -be^ «tlbje<ited to the action df 



r 
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-ihfense heat, iriA efev^Ved *^iilc ih a '$oft 
arid liquid State, 

iBut, if instead of supposirtg tha^ kil 
these perpendicular and oblJque strata bf 
rock have been elevated, after the forma-^ 
tion of the island, it should be thought 4 
more obvious and nktural cdhclusi6il, to 
consider them only as prominent and^-^ 
siBle points of sonic intefidr nucleus 6f 
aricieiit liand, which from having been for- 
meiriy the seat of a Volcano, is now over-. 
spread with its lava and cinders ;— Jet it 
Be remembered, that the striata in question 
bear sOch evident marks of fire, iuid of 
'having been fused 5 that they are so inci* 
xnately iiiixed and blended with substances 
confessedly volcanic i and that, in fine, all 
the superficial parts of the islaild are of a 
(Structure and appearance so analogous 
and corresponding, that it is very difficult 
to consider any particular part as separate 
and distinct in its origin frbm others. The 
whole^ from the base to the sununit^ seems 

to 



! 
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to be one great yokamzed mass^ consisting 
of irregular beds of volcaoic scoria, basal* ^ 
dc rock, and coloured earths and days ; 
and these coloured earths, which appear 
only in nunute lines among the hiOa on 
the shore, are the principal matter of which 
the interior heights and conical hills air 
composed. All these hills are traversed 
by the perpendicular and oblique strata in 
question ; and no other supposition has oc* 
curred more probable to the writer, than 
that these strata must have been raised by 
some operation, subsequent to the forma- 
tion of the hills which they pass through, 
and without the support of which, they 
could not po§sibly preserve their present 
situation. 

During this last operation, the island 
may have been affected with some shocks 
and concussions, from the effects of that 
expansive force which was necessary to 
elevate the huge vertical beds and detach- 
ed masses of rock -, and such concussions 

may 
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tftajr have produced much irregularity, 
without destroying the general structure 
and order of the whole. In this way, we 
may account for the confusion and irregu** 
larity which we meet with in some places, 
without the supposition of an earthquake. 
Yet, in a situation where there are so 
many unquestionable vestiges of subter- 
ranean fire, it would be absurd, and con- 
trary to fact and experience, to suppose 
that no earthquakes have been felt. All 
that the , writer contends for is, that the 
elevation of an orderly structure could 
not have proceeded froni such a cause. 
That earthquakes frequently happen in 
the neighbourhood of volcanos is well' 
known; and that they may have taken 
place at St, Helena, is therefore nor im- 
probable. But whatever shocks of this 
kind have been felt here, their effects 
seem to have been not to raise, but ta 
sink some portion of the island in the sea ; 
and several of the hiils on the shore look 

as 
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as if ^ great part of them hd/i keen prni 
§way, sfad sepan^ted by violence. 

]c al^ deseryes opticc> that the bed of 
the oce^n, whether from the effpct of 
earthquakes, /subterranean 6reSj oc the 
descent of currents of lava froni the hills, 
is so raggefl and jrfegpUr to a cpnsider- 
able distance^ all round the island, that a 
persop on soundings finds it deepen sud- 
denly, frojn fifteen to eighty or one hun- 
dred fathoms. Ifi will hardly be doubted, 
that this inequality and abruptness in the 
bed cf the sea, are in some way connected 
with the causes which raised the island 
itself and the effects of whose operation 
may have extended to a far greater dis« 
tance than it is possible to discover. We 
know, that St. Hijlena is not the only 
volcanic Island in these latitudes ; Ascei^- 
sioN, which IS nearly seven hundred miles 
to the northward of it, is of a similar 
structure, and of an appearance equally 
ragged ajid diamaL Of some others, 

which 
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*which have been* laid down in chfwft^ 
very littk is known i . and ^ writf r ha^ 
been . able to Ipgwn PQthipg. It scpni^ 
not improbable, hQJfcvcr^ th^^f they all 
may have had the saa»e origin i ^nd that 
volcanic fifcs^ with very extposivc sub- 
terranean cpmmunicatiorw, b^ye ^qpicntly 
wbsistpi in the region pf the soutbprn 
Atlantic. 

It is> indeed^ impossible not to be 
sjtruck with the nufnpfoqs remains of vpl- 
c^nps (some pf them *til| burning) which 
are met with on the borders of this 
ocpan, and of the northern Atlantic, he- 

\ 

tween the latitude of St. Ub^jena. and 
Ascension and that of ch^ AzpKEs. It 
was soniewh/sre within this track, accord- 
ing to a tradition derived from the re|not- 
est antiquity, that a very laige island was 
formerly situated, a little way to the 
westward of Europe and Afhica, and 
$£ud to have been equal to both in its ex- 
tent. Tiie origin of the numerous vol- 

canos 
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canos which encompass this space^ may 
have had some connection with the earth- 
quakes and subterraneous fires which 
are said to have destroyed that unfoN 
tunate land. Of its existence and sub- 
mersion, we have only a very feint and 
imperfect record, transmitted to us by 
PlatOy who.derivcd his information from 
the traditionary Annals of the Priests 
of ^"GYPTp But the fact of the exist- 
ence and destruction of sudi a land is 
the more probable in itself, as it only 
forms a link in that series of revolu- 
tions, which appear to have afFecteti the 
whole surface of the globe. No one, who 
admits that Europe has been once the 
bed of the ocean (and few will question 
this) can doubt that a continent may 
anciently have occupied the bed of the 
Adantic. If, according to Mr, FoiIster, 
AscenJion and St. Helena really con- 
tain any portion of pfimog^nial land, 
they might be regarded as two pro- 

naontorics 
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moiilpries or headlaods, of 9omt sub- 
merged condnent^ die volcanos of Whicb^ 
according to Buffon> could ody exist 
in the lofdest $itu4tions« 

It may be inquired (but who skall 
satisfy such an inquiry ? ) whether Sr. 
Hklena^ which is so undisputably the 
effect of a volcanOj is likely again to 
be affected by a renovation of those fires 
which produced it i It may be observed^ 
that many volcanos> apparcndy extihct, 
have been suddenly rekindled s and that 
somcj which had been dormant so long^ 
that only a faint memory was preserved 
of their ever having been burning moun- 
tains^ have yet burst forth with great 
violence. Such unexpected eruptions 
have proved the more calamitous^ as the 
inhabitants of the country, trusting to 
the deceitful rqx)$e of those subterra-^ 
nean fires^ add allured by the fertility 
produced from dieir ashes, had resorted 
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to their neighbourhood^ in unsuspecting 
security. 

• The first recorded eruption of Vestr*. 
Tiusj in which PtiKV the naturalist lott 
Iiis life, and the cities of Herculanium, 
SxABit, and PoMPJEii were buried un- 
der its ashes 6n the same day, took 
jplace after a long series of iiges had 
obliterated the remembrance of its anci- 
ent' eruptions, though men of science 
Suspected it to have been formerly a 
Volcano. In the itign of Titus, ih 
which this eruption happened, it was aU 
fcultivated; and distinguished chiefly from 
Qther mountains by its amazing fertility* 

. After this eruption, k continued to bum 
at intervals, during the period of a thou- 
sand years, when its fires againV became 
appafehtly extinct, and remained so for 
almost four eehturies, that is, from 11:^ 
to 1506. ' During this lohg cessation, 
it is said, that every part of Visuvius 

' was inhabited, and that a coppice, and 

pools 
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pbois of water, occupied the spot which 
is now its drater. After a repose of so 
many ages, it might naturally be cohsi- 
dei'ed as an extinguished volcano: Yet 
its fifes only slumbered in their subter- 
ranean vaults, to burst forth with a^a- 
vattd terror and calamity. During thfc 
last three centuries, there have been ma- 
ny dfeadful eruptions of this volcano; 
and thfey seem to have increased in 
*frequ(fncy and violence within the last 
hundted years. 

It is now three hundred years since 
St.' Heleka was discovered. At that 
period, many of its lofdest summits, 
whence, it is probable, that the lava an^ 
cinders which every where appear in its 
composition had issued, were overspread 
with shrubs and plants. The formation 
of a soil, and the first growth of vege- 
tables, in a situation so remote and unr 
connected, and apparently so unfavour- 
able to the operation of those^ causes, 

Q 2 which 
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whicli are known to transport the seeds 
of plants 6:0m one Uod to another^ iCQuUl 
only have been accompliyicd in.^a g^ccft 
length of time And thou^ we iiavj: 
no marks to gukle us^ in asccrtwiiqg 
what this period may have been^ it. seeips 
reasonable to conclude^ that at the tim^ 
of its discovery^ many ftges^.had el^psh 
ed since St. Hei^£NA emitted fire ^ 
smoke> or shewed any signs of an :acr 
tive volcano. But^ furthei:>^ we do. nQ| 
find in this island, or its nei^bpurhof^ 
any of those appearances which are ,us^- 
ally met with in situadons wh^re.thq^ 
are acdve volcanos; or such as.l^ye 
broken out, after a long interval of if^ 
No shocks of earthquakes are felt hcr^» 
There is no sijgn of any submarine Y.ql,- 
cano in the neighbourhood, ^|x<^ in ^c 
island itself there are no sulj)hureQj^, 
bituminous, jor inflanjmable matter|i,.,qr 
any circumstance from which we .can 
infer the existence of any conceded sub- 
terranean 
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tdfranein fires. The surrounding atnnos- 
phere too discovers but sddonci, and only 
ill a very slight degree, any of those 
electric phasnomena which are supposed 
to have a connection with the agency 
of voltanos. In fine^ this island, and 
ihe circumambient ocean and atmosphere, 
^^ving remained for many ages iii a 
settled temperature, which seems to have 
suffered no interruption or disturbunce, 
'is it reasonable to infer from this and the 
other circumstances which havQ^ been 
mentioned, that the submarine fires, 
which anciently existed in this neigh* 
bourhood, have become permanendy 
extinct -, and that no latent source re- 
tnains, which is likely to endanger their 
renovation f That all the inflammable 
mines, which fed the volcanos, have been 
exhausted^ and that the submarine vaults 
themselves have been overflowed by the 
ocean, or otherwise obliterated ? Such 
might naturally be the inference, if we 

o 3 • could 
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couid presume to decide this que^oo 
by present appearances. But the quesr 
tion itself involves tpo many objects 
which lye beyond the reach of our ob- 
Mrvation> to ^dniit of a satis&ctory ^r 
lution. In every step which we t^e 
in such an inquiry, we are touching on 
the bounds of an undiscovered rpgion, 
where the last gUmnaerings of prpbabi- 
lity die away^ aod are lost 9;mong the. 
meteors of fancy. 
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[E Clionate of St^ Hsi.exa U 
jpure 4nd salubriqu&j . and the teaipeur 
pure very moderate, fpr an island ^itu- 
^d within the , Torrid Zone* A$ its 
f^rface con^jst^ chit fly of^ rock^ unsiiel* 
tcred vith wqod, which, is exposqd twiqe 
in the year tp the pcrpendicubr rays of 
the auiv and whicb is besides parched with 
Jong continued droughts^ we nught easily 
s\qppose that it must be sublet, to gxe^^t 
heat ; Yet this never rises to excess ; 
^nd such is thje peculiar felicity of ti^e 
dimate^i that, it is entii:dy qcempted from- 
all th«>se severe agitations ,pf Nature, 
\?hich occasionally afflict and desolate sp 
jmany other tropical islands* . . 

From its great elevation and. variety 
f)f surface, thfire . is a diveriiity gf cHp 

* o4 mate 
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mate at idiffencnt heights ; aad at ail scar 
5ons» die. tepipecatum of the high inte* 
rior parts is from ^twelve to fifteen de? 
grees bdow diat of the vaHeys on the 
shore* The noedium heat appears to tie 
about 69i or probably a little lower ; fcr 
the thermometer on the heights sometiitMs 
sinks under 54, and in James's Vaclsy 
it is said never to rise above 84. It 
rarely, and only for a short period, 
reaches this point in the valleys; while 
on the heights, it freqiiently sinks to 
414. It . is difficuk, however, to ascer^ 
tain. these matters accurately, withoift an 
q>portuniQr of long observation -, which 
as the writer of this want«J, ' he ww. 
dbliged to take some things ftomihe. 
report of the ii^abitants/ skftcr oompar^ 
Ing them with what he observed himself;* 
In the months of July and' Au^sty 
whfle he. stayed at St. HELEftrAi;di© 
thermbmeter in James's' Vallby. never 
fell below 68^: noi? .wise above 5^2* ^ ;Thia 

was 
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"was die cool season ; and on the inte- 
rior heights, during the sam^ pcrioc^ the - 
temperature was 6fteei? degrcct • lower* » 
On ' comparing the result of these ob- 
servadoos with the information received 
from some of the inhabitants, wfe) had 
paid attention to this subject, it seems 
probable, that the whole range of the 
thermometer here, taken at diffcFcnt 
heights, and for the period of a year, ' 
may be from 52 to 84. 

Within these limits of tempcraotrre, 
whieh are found is favourable to the 
health and longevity of the inbabitant& 
as they are well adapted to cherish' the 
growth of the various productions of re-* 
mote climates, the hills and valley$ of 
St* Helena are preserved by the influ*: 
cnce of the south-east trade wind. This 
continimlly blows over the , islands and 
except for a short period, when the sun 
is vctticol, blows with a steady and uni^ 
Ibrm current^ over^u^ading the hdghts 

with 
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with light haze and vajiQuc^ tpd mode- 
rating the reflected heat of the $\^ja- 
ccnt valleys. 

The land and sea breesci of .tropi- 
cal OQuntrie$» ariaii^ froai the yari^^ji 
which occurs fVfrjr twenty-four ^louss 
in the tenoperature of the land a(id. wa« 
teri can h^ve no pla^e io aa i^dj 
M^hose extent and inguence are top ia- 
considerable to alter or nwdify the Qptuv 
of the trade wind, . which k^ps ifi so 
©early attempered to the heat of .tb« sur- 
rounding atmosphere and ocean. The 
refreslwig eflfeeta of this steady galo.are 
far ^norc lajtin^ and bcnefioial witk i?e- 
speet to heakh> than those of thQ sea 
apd land breezei^ of otiher wojrm qwi- 
tries : for even in situations,, where the^e 
blow with the |;reatest rc;gulari^, they 
are preceded and followed- by intervales 
of extreme closeness. a,nd sultriness i be- 
sides that;, the wind blowing from the 

laad^ \i5 not of eq^uali saJi^brity wifh that 

which 
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whiph comes from the sur&ce of the 
ocean: 

There is no other wind so uniform and 
constant as that denominated the Trade* 
Deriving its motion from the diurnal n:. 
volution of the sun, and perya4ing a widp 
extent of sea> where it |s qot subject to 
disturbance from the infliience of contigu* 
ou$ landsj it maintains aq even and set- 
tied cQurse> becoAiing lighter and $tron^e;r 
in di^erent sitiiiatlons^ without the inter* 
vention of storms or calms. In thosp 
parts of the ocean where it chiefly pre« 
vails^ the weather is mili^j serine, and 
settled. There are no heavy gales or hur- 
icaneS| seldom rain; and the orduoary 
T)henpmena of thunder and lightning, rare- 
ly occur, fh^ sky, which during the pre- 
valence of close sultry heats w^a n^ked 
, tmd torrid, ojr muffled up in a dead whi^e 
:iazc, is now overspread with light fleecy 
clouds, which settling round ;he ver^^e 
uf the hQrizoi>> give $ mijidff a^ct to 

the 
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the^ rhihg and setting sun. fnstead of 
those Vast accumulations of douds,^ which 
so ^quratly gather in a close and burn- 
ing atmosphere, and but-st; , forth in sud- 
den and violent tempests, the seasdn of 
the trade wind is only attended with small 
showers, light haze, and vapour. This 
settled and uniform state of things is 
somewhat disturbed by the approach of 
the sun to the zenith, which occasions 
temporary calms, during which, the clouds 
collect and give rise to storms, attended 
with violent' and opposite gusts of wind. 
But die departure of the sun from the 
zenith restores die regular current* of the 
trade wind; and the serene weather of 
these latitudes, which had only suffered a 
short interruption, returns to its accus- 
tomed uniformity. It is, however, only 
meant here, to speak of those pirts re- 
mote from the equator, where the south 
east trade wind prevails. 
. Such arc the general appearances of 

that 



that benign and tranquil .region^., where, at 
a va?t distance, from every oth^r Jand, 
St. Hej-ena is, descried in tkc soUtudc 
of the ocean. Being of an extent; too 
inconsiderable to . affect or modify the 
general .course of the weather, which prcT 
don^inates in these lacitudesj it enjoys the 
same setded serenity of climate^ the same 
exemption from storms, and the same 
unvarying revolution of seasons, which 
prevail through all the interior parts of 
the -Slthiopic. It has. no other wind be* 
sides that of the Trade ; it is never vi« 
sit^ by hurricanes ; and one may reside 
on it for several years, without observ* 
ing the phenomena of thunder and light*-^ 
ning. 

The principal inconvenience of this 
fine, climate (for the most delightful fc-% 
treats of Nature have their disadvan^ 
tages) anses from a want of rain, whiciv, 
proves a great obstruction to the imprpverv 
ment of the soil, and not unfrequcntly a 

severe 
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scrcfc scourge : For the rains, which arc 
^ways too scanty hdre, have been some- 
times so deficient, that a continued drought 
of three years has been known^ which 
has destroyed the cattle, killed n^any of 
the trees, and withered every appearance 
of vegetation. 

Hains are seldom wanting in those lands 
which are exposed to the influence of 
winds, blowing immediately from a great 
extent of sea ; and in such situations, more 
inconvenience is often sustained from im- 
moderately wet than from dry seasons. 
On this account, it seems at first surpris- 
ing, that an island of such elevation^ ly« 
Ing in a warm* climate, where so much 
moisture is continually exhaled from the 
circumfluent ocean, should be parched 
with exces^ve drought. The circurti- 
stances of its situation, we should think, 
must prove a never-filing source of hu- 
midity; and that instead of being im- 
moderately dry, it ought to be drenched 

with 
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with excessive rain, as every wiitd which 
can blow upon it, .must come charged 
with the vapoui:s and exhalations of the 
^thiopic. A mountaixious rock, ' risihg 
out ttf the waters to the height 6f near 
2,700 fett. We might, a prUn, imiigii^ft 
likely to become the centre of attractibfl 
tp these exhalations, which, settling and 
condensing round its summit. Would b\irst 
in frequent showers and storms. Th* 
feet, however, is otherwise ; St. Hele- 
na presents the singular phenomenon of 
a land> embossomed in the ocean, and 
yet sufTering^s severely* from drought 
as if it lay in the middle of a sandy 
desart. 

Of this extraorcfinary dryness and de- 
ficiency of rain, occurring in a situation 
where so much moisture is continually 
exhaled, and where there are no parched or 
arid wmds, if we inquire into the causes^ 
we shall probably find them to be : 

L The great uniformity of the tem^ 

pcrature. 
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peraturcj and the constancy of the trade 
wind. 

2. The want of land and sea breezes^ 
and of regular periodical winds. 

3. The remoteness of other lands^ and 
the inconsiderable size of the island it* 
^elf. 

4. The nakedness of its surface* 

. The last cause only, it will be observed, 
is within our controul, and admits of a 
remedy. If utility were the sole object 
of our inquiry, we ought, perhaps, to 
confine ourselves to the consideration of 
this cause alone, and of the best means of 



improving and cultivating St. Helena. 
Yet it will be a matter of curiosity to 
consider, what influence the other causes 
have J and in this way we may be better 
able judge, how far this influence is likely 
to be counteracted by any chaise which 
can be produced on the surface of the 
island itself. 

But it will be dilHcult to explain, in 

I what 
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^liat manner some of the preceding 
causes operate i|i preventing rain,, withoxit 
a reference to "what takes place in other 
tropical climates ; and as the writer is best 
acquainted with that of the peninsula df 
In'dia, and of the adjacent islands, he 
thinks that light may bcf thrown* on this 
subject, if some circumstances in* the 
climate of India and that of St.' Hele- 
na are set In comparison. He hopes 
that he need not make any. apology here; 
for intr6ducing some curious facts, which 
seem to him to illustrate this subject; 
ahd which he may not otherwise h^ve an 
opportunity of delivering to die public. 
• An equable temperature, exempted from 
the extremes of heat and closeness,- and 
the uniform prevalence of the same wind, 
Seem not favourable to the producdon of 
fain, which in Iudia, and probably every 
where else within the tropics, is observed 
to take place, in circumstances exactly 
opposite : that is, from the heat rising oc- 
> . H casionally 



ft 
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casioosdly to great excess, and from die 
cfiect of periodical winds, which h\aw or 
succeed each pther^ in contnuy directions. 
In the Carnatic, which is remarkable 
for the equatnlity of its temperature,^ five 
or six months sometimes pass withotit a 
shower; and during this period, the 
weather is serene, the winds steady and 
umform ; and so small is the difference 
between the temperature of the nigti^ and 
day, that there, are no perceptible dews: 
ibr the atmosphere^ in such a sta^, doei 
not part with its latent moisture : Yet in 
this situ^tioQ, extraordinary degrees €{ 
heat and closeness are always produi^tiye 
of occasional rain ; and such is? the inva- 
riable course of things^ iu one of the 
most regular climates in the world, th^t 
the temperature never rises to very great 
excess, without being followed by stQriba 
or showers* Very often, in diQ midst of 
a dead, close heat,, while the sun strikes 
with insupportable intensity^ a small dark 

cloud 



fclotic! makes Its zppctitintiy which sud- 
denly increasing, seemfc, to Concert thtf 
Ivhole face of the sky Into ^ti dverwhclm* 
ing tempest of tairt, the dispertlon of 
t^rhlch thfotigh a burning atmosphere, hf 
the opposite gusts of A^i^ifid, which thefl 
take place, is the great instruriiellt em* 
ployed by Nature, to lititigate the fer- 
t^dur of the torrid zofie: for In thia 
^ifltry region, the winds, at partieular pe* 
riods, acquire a degree of heat and dry-* 
ness, which would shortly prove fatal to 
every species of life, if sUeh' storms did 
not seasonably arise to di$irttt them of 
their malignity* But' the exfeesS of h^a# 
it^er fails to bring with h the fheah^ of 
tfounferacting its increase and continuaneeij 
stnA it is observable, that after heavy 
stoitos, the temperattire continues Tnode-» 
rate for many days. The wirrd too,* 
which before was jso patched and arid, 
now blowing oyer a Surface, recently 

S2 drenched 





drenched with r^^ becoQirs.as miH itt} 

te&eshing as the breeze of the^oceaft. 

^ While Nature thus relieves the extm* 

ordinary heats of India, by, the g^dieir^ 

ipg and dispersion of heavy stontis^ she 

piitigates and counteracts the sultriness, 

incident to voxxA particular seasons, -fay. 

the efiects of frequent showers. It Js 

surprizing how regular dbis course sA. 

things is, at some periods/ especiially Ja 

^ dose months of April and Sepbem^ 

ber, when it is not unusal for rains, ca' 

occur every afternoon, if the heat aad^ 

sultriness of the day have been consider., 

able# Yet rains, at this season, never^ 

cake place in a morning, and very rarely; 

at night. The afternoon showers sdeixi, 

to be the effect of each day's hea(,r and: 

proceed from clouds, which collect and. 

discharge themselves within the wsible. 

horizon. ..For a considerable ViViH!^ after < 

sunrise, no clouds are to be seehj but^ 

i(i the heat and closeness of the forenoon, 

small 
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Imill ipecks arc observed to gadier all 
round the lower sky, and not in the direc- 
ffiott of any particular wind. These in- 
crease in size with the increasing heat 
of the day, and coalescing, form a coh-^ 
tintied belt or zone all round the hori« 
zoft. This, in the afternoon or evaiing^ 
blackens in -different parts, and falls in 
rain. Sometimes the whole produceii 
rain i though this^ in general, is confined 
to ' particular quarters, from some one of 
W]iich the lightning htesks forth, and the 
wkd shortly after taking its direction fi'omr 
the same point> blows delightfully cool 
and refreshing* After sun-^set^^these clouds 
stib^de beneath the horizon; and the 
night is bright and starry. This success 
sioa of appearances frequently laits for: 
several weeks together, during which the 
mdrnmgs are always &ir, the afternoons 
ck>tidy, the e venbgs showery, aqd diQ 
nights clear, 
in these circumstances> the occasional 

H 3 rains 



such RccidrBtftl PtOF^n^ aqd s}uy^wrs> ark^ 
lag out of tjfxxtm^ %nkcintsfi, 4nd dui-ii)g 
the inttrmmxQn §f general winds, af^^^^T 
4t>m likely to occur in ft ^itttatioi| w^W 
ihe teffiipemtura i$ $o \mi§oTmfy mp(hi^$ 
pnd wl«?r^ the Tr^ wiiid po mrely, wi 
fyr m shm » period^ int^fn^its i» c^^ 
iivi^* Yet, St. Hjh^sna k iioc csp^ 
rirdy exempted from P om^ oceiUiopa} ap^ 
pearances of thi$ sort i (qt the ialvLbui** 
tants obsierve> that once in mn, twelve^ 
tir &uiteen years, diey are vmted by a 
stormy attended with thunder and Hght-^ 
nit^, and such a deluge of rain, tiiat it 
does great mischief^ fay loo&ening and dU-^ 
lodging the impending rocks, and sweep, 
ing away many of the little farms and 
gardens, which are situated on the decliviw 
lies^ When this happens, it is in idie hot 
season, and during some transient inter* 
mission of the Trade wind ; and it is only 
m occasion of such storms, which re- 
cur 



wr at wiry distant intervals, that there i^ 
any thunder jii>d lightning* How rarely 
th^y have occurred, the state of the islan4 
^&fi$ a su^^ient proof: For had &uch 
9Corft^ \KCti frequent, and of long dur^*<^ 
raiian> ^1 the lofty j)eaks and eminences, 
^oo^i^ting of loQs^e and broken rocks, in* 
tet^xuxed with days, which are fissured 
^nd friable, must have been levelled or 
washed awfy, and the whole probably 
reduced to an irregular ma§s of fragment^ 
and rubbish. Thus we observe in In- 
pi/ip that nothing but the durability of 
the granite has been able to resist th$ 
sweeping ravages of the monsoons. 

By its want of regular land and sea 
breezes, St% Hej-ena is excluded from 
another source of occasion^ rain, which 
the opposition of these winds is frequently, 
observed to produce in warm climates. 
On the shores of India, this circum- 
stance is the more remarkable, as the sea 
and land breezes here occasion showers, 

h4 during 
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dwing the months of January, Fcbraaiy, 
aftdMArchj a period of the year, when 
no rain fatls at any considerable distance 
from the coast. These showers usually 
happen in the evening and morning, and 
sddom at any other time : For the wind 
from the sea, blowing cool in the even- 
ing on the exhalations tnd vapours of the 
lahd, condenses and converts them into 
rain j and the land breeze, when it blows 
chill tovv^ards the morning, in Hke manner 
produces showers on the surface of the 
ocean. The influence of these breezes 
in generating rain, is not confined to any 
particular season of the year ; they are 
observed at all times, to have some efiect 
in this way. During the prevalence o^ 
the westerly winds of Coromandel, 
which blow with such force and constancy 
from May till Septertiber, overspreading 
the atmosphere with ' accumulations of 
clouds and vapour, brought from the 
Western Ghauts and the coast of Ma- 
labar, 
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LiiBAR^ the air is in a highly parched .and 
^rid state^ and dierc is no rain^ except 
during the intermission of these winds» 
At this period, when the westerly winds 
happen at any time to die away on the 
coast, and the sea breeze sets in from 
th^ opposite quarter, its first eflfects are 
to blacken and condense die clouds and 
vapours, and to convert them into rain. 
But further, it may frequently be ob- 
served, when the sky is perfccdy serene 
and cloudless, that the sea* breeze, blow- 
ing very cool from a clear horizon, sud- 
denly fills the air with vapours and exha- 
lations, which are cvidendy not brought 
from a distance, but evolved in the man- 
ner of a precipitate from an atmosphere 
uniformly clear. 

It seems therefore evident, that a tro* 
pical island, by having no land and sea 
breezes, is shut out from one source of 
occasional rain. That St. HstENA has 
no diurnal breezes of this kind cannot ap^ 

pear 



^m^U e:i:cept^ its mild teniperaaiiic^. ;Wij 
tk^ cpnstaocy pf t^ Trgde wind* 
: While its fxclusipo ^om the e^ex^t&Qjf 
4kem9t:c ku)d m4 «^a braqpes, woessarilf 
4ep]ivcp it of mwy qccmsmsX Minxmca, 
the cifcumstatQce of its b^og t;|ie saair 
wind tke vwhdk ye^r rQund^ iostoad joI 
j^OQsooQS or periodical v^mds biowiog 
from oi^)o&ite points, seems tto be tfac 
principal ca\ise of its having no st^ted^or 
j*egukr rains* Over idl the clin^ptes .of 
}jie East Inpibs^ the genei»l mm wbidi 
occur, are connected with tbe^ diai^ of 
the monsoons ; ami are onlf observed t& 
jtake place in the di^erent temperature of 
the air, which accompanies the setting in 
of these periodical winds. For example, 
on the coasts of MAtABAH and Coito« 
l«AND£L, the first access of the south 
west and north east winds immediately 
produces a milder tCTtiperature, and die 
litmosphere, which before was parched 

with 



Wjtk 4iyii|g wind; s^nd without 4 shpwer^ 
if fille(i with w^tpiy cxhftlatipns, which arc 
Ijg}^ at first, but gradually tbicl^u ap4 
accumulate; aa4 at la^t br^ in hnvy 
gQ4 loog coi;miiued mo^ The saint; 
xiianiu)Qa wind^^ which give pcca^i;i to 
ihil^Taip^ continue to blow far a (:Qa3i4cr- 
;i^^ tim« afpsr it i» py^r, and without pro-- 
^ik4i^ a »hower| any n^iore than theXrad^ 
whsd pf St. H^l^na I and probably from 
tb^.^^mf <:ai|^i:*whe rainy monsoon haVf 
ijig for a time established an equilibnum 
0f temperatum between the atmo^phf r? 
af the ocean and land. Put the hpat vmj 
qitifdUy increases, the winds become dry 
a|id parched, aod the dew^ disappearingi 
^ .coa«$ of MAi^Aa^R and Coromak* 
HEi. are again laoguiiiung under the ef« 
ffiU^ of excessive l^eat, Mrheh the acccsi 
jrf their respective mQnsof>ns> blowing 
fcofu the neighbouring ocean qq a &rvki 
aemosphei^, restore^ the aeasaa of 600U 
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It may h^ said, that the anatog;J^i6f ^ 
extensive land, like that of Ifr&iA, ^Mtt 
not apply to a snriatl i^ktld, whosei stiiffi^ 
and atmosphere can never • acquire '% dei* 
greeof heat much exceeding that' trf^ -tlfi^ 
^rrounding ocean 1 that therefbl^ aiP)^ 
position of monsoons could tibt h^i^'liive 
the same effect as in India, and that efttif 
wind which blows upon it} as it m^ nti^ 
come over a vast extent of sea, would-IWv£ 
the same quality with re^ct to lieat ^tffid 
moisture. It must, however, be rtMent'^ 
bered, that the Iudfak momoMSf^are^noe 
eot^fined to the peninsula i they pnoduce' 
the same effects in* the islands of die A^i*^ - 

* 

ATip seas, where the period of thciF sd^ 
ting in is the seaspn of the rains» Xfaat 
a wind blowing from any other pqdn^'as. 
St. Helena, l;)esides the soAich. cM)^ 
would have the same quality and ^einpeb 
rature, though it may seem prabaUe,^db 
however contrary to fact; For> during the 
short suspension of (lie tTtade windra 
> north- 



{^9it|||^w«»(; wind somQtim^^ blows for z 
Ijfflfi ;wV^^ i wd ^tn this happens, it 
ff^€^ veiy dkagreeabk tp the iah^bitancs^ 
wii9 goqoplain of the effects c^this wind> a& 
<J«pr^ingi and .unhe»khy. It 5»cn)3 pro- 
ba4>lc^ that the feelings o£ the inhai>itants, 
acc^tCHBed to the uniformity of the Txade 
v(i^j would be sensibly afFected by any 
Qtber wluch. differed from it in heat or 

motscure. But the wind from die nordi- 

-* • . ... 

iiVmt, when it takes place, only lasts for a 
lit|}e caine, and is soon overcome by the 
ipore permanent current of the soutli- 
eafit^' : It cmnct therefore have any influ- 
enpe in producing general rains, which are 
ohficarved to depend on the effect of windsi 
that' blow for a fboed period .from the 
same ' quarter. That winds, differing in 
temperature, and succeeding each other 
from oppo^te points, will produce rain, in* 
d^endemly of other circumstances, secms^ 

evident from the effects which have been 

«■ « 

stated to arise froai the land and sea^ 
, - , . breezes 
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brettes of tf^DtA. It is equally certain 
that monsoon Winds, after Attit stofm* 
ire exhausted, and when they have re- 
Stored an uniformity of temperature and 
moisture ^ to the regions through which 
they take their course, continue afterwards 
to blow for a considerable time, without 
occasioning any rain. This wiH perhaps, 
in some mea$iire, explain the effects of 
Ac Trade wind at St. Htt^nA, nt those 
periods when its eourse is attended Wirii 
jshpwcrs. Although the rain here has' no 
stated season, it most commonly takei 
place in the hottest or eoolest time of die 
year; dtirirtg which the tentperature of 
this little «pot varies most considerabfy 
itom that of the surrounding sea. In the 
former simation, the grtotcr coolness of 
the Trtde wind seems to evolve the latent 
moisture from id heated atmosphisre. ' In 
the latter case, the coldness of the stim- 
itiits of the island condenses the exhala- 
dons, borne hither by tins wind, asctri- 

dcnt^ 
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^mtfy hsq^as duriog J^ nhi, Atigtst. 
fi0re> hdw^ei^i 8dfi[i#«rhae k m doubt M 
be ascribed to tiie effects of mechukd 
prtsswe and itnfmlie; For the li^t r^ 
poura of the Trade wind being stopped in 
their cmtrac by the \a&j Mummiis of the 
is]aii4 2^ impelled^ and farced agaiisst 
cadi otfaer^ tiU tfedf accufisolaee and 'ac-^ 
cpaiifc the density necessary to d>e formaH^ 
tkm of rain, it is observable of this r^^ 
wUch fiiUs during the cool season^ that 
iriiiie on die insffrior xtxauntains^ it is often 
CQBsidarablc, k becomes Hghter and %hter 
at crery deseeiit^ tiU among the valleys on 
the shore, k dwin&Si. into.avfog, or driz^ 
ating misc The ^iter showcis^of r^ 
season are often confined altogether to dio 
,kzgh ctdtivated parts^ where they keep up 
au&ie Teidnrcy and feed the spriisigs; whifat 
-iwt a drop of ratn falls on the naked hfUt 
"Which bordef on the seaj notwiihstsmdiiig 
ttieir etevat3on# 

f 
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Of t&e ditrd cause which has been as« 
signed for the unusual dryness of this 
climate^ viz. the small size of the island^ 
and its distance from other lands^ very 
little need be said here : For it will be 
obvious^ at first view, that an inconsider* 
aUe spot of land, encompassed with so 
wide an extent of water, can have but 
litde influence on the temperature of its 
surrounding atmosphere, which is regu# 
lated by the invariable course of the Trade 
wind. It will be eqxially obvious, that b/ 
its remoteness from the shore of any con-^ 
tinent, or of any other island, it carmo^ 
like many of the islands in the Asiatic 
seas, participate in th« rainy seasons of 
other countries. 

Thus situated, and necessarily'Czcluded 
|»y the circumstances of its sicuadon from 
leveral sources of regular and occasional 
tain, the natural deficiency of moisture ia 
in its climate is still further increased hy 
die nakedness of its surface, which in its 

present 
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pf^nt bleak and unsheltered state. Can- 
not have that effect iA fevourrftg the de- 
scent of showers tod dewg, ^hkh the ele- 
vation of the island might otherwise pra^ 
duce. The influence which wddd^ when 
growing in lofty ^tuivdons^ has upon clouds 
and exhalations, will not be questioned i 
and this seems less remaricable. in cold 
than in warm climates, where a deBciendy 
of rain is frequently observed to be con> 
nected with the heat and nakedness of the 
sur&ce. The well** wooded tops of moun- 
tains preserve a coolness whic^h stops and 
condenses the passing vapours -, while the 
clouds are often observed to glide aver 
^e naked and heated surfaces of roeky 
summits without producing rain. • Some- 
thing of this kind we see take place in St. 
Helena, where the light showers of the 
cool season are chiefly confined to: the 
wooded and cultivated parts of the in«c* 
rior, and the douds and vapours which 
occasion these showers arc observed to 

I glide 
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glide orer the naked hUb on the sfaoM 
without wetung them. From this cir- 
cumstance> k seems probable^ that the 
climate here has, alreidy undergone some 
change in respect of humidity i and chat 
long after the formation of this volcanic 
island^ its atmosphere was seldomer re- 
freshed with showers than it is at present. 
Placed in a latitude where no eactremes or 
sudden diangjcs of temperature^ dead 
calms^ or yariadon of winds^ ^giv^e rise 
to any unusual a^i^ation of clouds^ the 
mere elevntion of the island must have 
had less influence on the vapours that pass- 
ed over k, before the interior hills weie 
covered ' with shrubs and plants. The 
first vegetation that arose on a burat and 
scorified surface must necesfiarily have 
been very slow and difficult j yet» after 
the trees and shrubs (in whatever way 
they came here) had taken root an^Mg 
the rocks, they appear to have attracted 
a sufficiency of moisture, to promote thoir 

growth 
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growth and increase j for they had over- 
spread some of the hills which are how quite 
naked. Butsincea setdemcnt has been made 
here, their farther growth has been check- 
eid by the depredations of the goats that have 
been introduced, and by the inhabitants who 
have destroyed them for fire- wood. Had 
the island remained undiscovered^ its mdi- 
genous gum trees and shrubs would proba-^ 
bly have spread from the midland heights^ 
where they first Jbcgan to grow, over all 
the surrounding hills and valleys, to the 
margin of the sea. But while Nature was 
employed in subduing the crud^ volcanic 
mass, and graduaJly investing its ^mfkcc 
with fdants, the iomision of mankind sur- 
prized her in one of her remotest recesses, 
before she completed the work which 
she had begun. What she has left defi** 
cient, as our -possession has interrupted 
her operations, can only now be supplied 
by human care. It is unnifcessary to en- 
ter more iaigely into this subject t|ow, as 

I 21 a far- 
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a farther opftortunity will be afforded of 
touching upon it in another plaqe ; when 
the soil and productions of St. Hbleka, 
and the best means of improving it> come 
to be considered*. 

i 

In describing this climate, it is neces- 
sary to speak more particularly of its sa- 
lubrity ; and in this respect, probably, no 
country in the world can ejoreed St.. He- 
lena. Removed from the extremes of 
heat and cold ; exempted &om all sudden 
changes of temperature, and freed fiom 
the inconvenience of an excessively humid 
or an immoderately dry atmosphere, (for 
though the rains are trcry scanty and de- 
ficient, the air is never parched with arid 
winds) it may easily be sripposcd, Aat 
such a situation must be favourable to 
health and longevity. We accordingly 
find, that the natives in general arrive at 
a good old age i and what is of still more 
consequence, that they escape from most 

*i  .- i of 
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^f those disea3es which oppress the inha- 
bitants of less temperate and more variable 
climsutes. The sickly crews of ships that 
t^ch here, very 3hortly' recover j and. of 
the invalids, who are discharged from  the 
different regiments of India^ and sent 
home as incurable and unfit for servi^e^ 
Qiany during their stay at St. Helena 
recover so fast, that they again enlist here^ 
and continue to enjoy gpod health* Of 
this the writer saw some . remarkable in- 

»  - 

stances, in men whom he had known in. 
India, and who were there reduced to 
such a state of weakness,^ or were ai^ict* 
€d with such diseases, that their recovery 
and even their existence in that climate 
aeemed impossible : Yet these men had 
recovered completely, and appeared suf« 
ficiendy strong and vigorous/or any inili- 
tary duty. This fact deserves the atten- 
tion of the East India Company, as it 
shews how the military pait of this setde- 
ixient may be recruited with more con- 

1 2 vcniencc. 
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vcnicnce, and at for less expense, diari 
by sendmg soWicrs immediately from 
Etirope, Besides, as the troops of the 
East Indies, instead of knowing their 
<Juty, merely from the exercises of pa* 
rades and ^Id days, are trained up m 
a stene 6f perpeftnal wairfare, and under 
th* eye of olftters, inwed to the most 
afduous services, there wotdd be a hr^ 
ther advantage in recruidng the miKtaiy 
establishment of St. H£t£NA, from the 
regiments of India. 

It is a matter of great importance to 
the fleets of th6 company to have such 
a convenient stationj abounding with ex« 
celtent water, and where the climate is 
so favourable to the sickly and convales* 
cent. Here the ships* crews run no risk 
by sleeping on shore, or by any un- 
guarded exposure to the night air; and 
the vessels themselves are never liable 
to suffer from , storms or hurricanes. 
There are few places, indeed,, which u- 

nitc 
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mt» so many advantages as this volca- 
nic rock) whose rude and naked aspect 
seems to promise so litde. Its full value 
and knportance^ as a convenient station 
for Ae shipping of the company^ will be 
ycc more apparent^ when we consider 
how few places there are (if any besides 
tins) in the route to India, or the Ori<» 
ental seas, where vessek cai)> at all sea- 
sons, touch with safety, ^ they do here. 
In several of. those islands^ on whose 
surface Nature has so profiisely lavished 
her bounties, malignant distempers are 
caught by remaining on shore, during 
night ; and at particular seasons^ • by being 
merely exposed, during night, to the 
wind blowing from the land, while ships 
ar^ parsing near, or lying to at sea. It 
is with great propriety, therefore, that 
the Court of Directors have expressly en- 
joined the comnianders of their ships not 
to touch at Joanna, unless in cases of 
certified necessity; and that in such cases^ 

. I ^ no 
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HO part of the crew shall, on any ac^ 
count, be permitted to remain qn shore 
during night. There is the same dan- 
ger of sickness by touchii^ at sey^^ 
other islands, and in many of thofsQ in 
the Oriental seas, at particular scasom. 
It is observable, that many of the most 
unhealthy of them are green and luxu^ 
riant to the water^s edge; that, they arc 
generally nearer the equator than St. 
Helena, and consequendy, sufcgect to 
the storms, calms, and oppressive sul- 
triness of that malignant region. It 
is not, however, to its distance from 
those equatorial latitudes, where Nature 
relieves the dead calms and sickly intem- 
perature of the climate by elemental 
commotion, that St. Helena owes its 
exemption from storms, its unrufBed at- 
mosphere, and perpetual salubrityl Nor 
can its freedom from noxious^ damps 
and vapours be ascribed to the naked- 
ness of its surface. These effects more 

probably 
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probably arise from the constani prcva^ 
lence of the Trade wind, blowing over 
a wide tract of sea, where there arc no 
neighbouring lands to disturb or inter* 
ftjpt its course. • 

' ]n tropical countries, the open plains 
and the sea shore are in. general the only 
situations which are not sickly. The 
neighbourhood of hills is found un- 
healthy ; and Europeans can seldom live 
in confined valleys, which are always in-* 
fcsted with noxious damps. Nothing 
therefore can be a stronger proof of the 
salubrity of St. Helbna, than the 
healthfulness of those confined situati- 
ons, where the inhabitants have fixed their 
dwellings. Most of their houses are in 
the bottoms of very narrow valleys, or 
rather chasms, shut up widi lofty hills 
and steep precipices. . Such situations 
on the .island of Java, or even on the 
more salubrious Continent of India, 
would be altogether uninhabitable. Wha^ 

makes 
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makes the stlubnty of these coQfoed 
places the in6re remarkaUe is^ tbae tlioi^ 
-tim cUsnatc is in-gmcrii very dry, and haid* 
\y ever refreshed with a sufficiency <9f raliig 
it is, however, at particular seasonsB very 
damp; ai^ the mornii^ and evenings 
arc very raw and chill. Yci: neither the 
natives nor the rtccnt settkfs from E9- 
ROPB ever experience 2iny farther ii^on- 
venience fit>m this^ thaa that» at such 
periods, they are irathcr rwre subje^ 
than usual to colds and rheumatisn^s. 
But they have no malignant or conta^ 
gious fevers ; and from many of the se- 
verest diseases of other countries, they 
arc wholly exjempted. One cruel dk^ 
tempei, wMdi, in its natural Mid un- 
mitigated course, is perhaps the most 
deadly pest than ever lighted upon earthy 
has hitherto not found its way jto St. 
HELENA s ftnd as its ravages in Europs 
<seem now abtat to disappear altogether;, 
by one of the happiest discoveries rtm 

cdrded 
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cx>rded in the Ahnak of Mankind^ it h 
probabk that the natives of this fortu* 
natc iste nfiay never know the smaQ* 
pox, except from description. That the 
contagion of this disease' has. hitherto 
not reached diem, will naturally be at- 
tributed to the remoteness of their situa^ 
tton; But it can be ascribed to the be-^ 
nignity of the climate alone, that it ex- 
empts part of the brute creation from 
one of its most severe and irremediaUe 
sufferings : It is a singular fiict, that the 
dog here has never been aStcotd with the 
hydrophobia. 

It has been observed that the iieat of 
this clioiate never rises to great cxoess, 
and diat the temperature is always fnild 
and agreeafcie. This must be understood 
of the island in general 3 for in soime 
of the deep and narrow valleys^ the n-* 
verbcration from the naked rocks, ac 
one season, renders the ^mperatune close 

and 
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the heat of England, when the thermos 
meter is little above 76> who have passed 
twenty years in a climate whose medium 
temperature is nearly ten degrees higher, 
aiid where the thermometer in the shade, 
during a great part of the year, is above 

90. 

But the author already quoted, assum- 
ing it as a fact, that the same degree of 
absolute heat is attended with greater op- 
pression and sultriness within the tropics 
than in the higher latitudes, goes on to 
account for it in the following manner :— * 
** The equability and duration of the tro- 
** pical heats, contribute to impregnate 
" the air with a multitude of steams and 
" vapours from the soil and water, and 
" these being many of them of an im?- 
'^ pure and noxious kind, and being not 
" easily removed by reason of the rcgth- 
" larity of the winds in those parts, which 
" only shift the exhalations from place 6> 
*' place,, without dispersing them, the a^ 

** mosphere 



^ rfiosj^r^ ifi, by thisr mca^s,. ri^nd^re^^ 
^^ hm giiK)]^^ for respiration, apdl njaiH-. 
5* kind are qpni^uenUy aflfecte^f vfith wh^% 
^* lihey' s$ilQ a. pip^ intense, ^n$l $ti(Hng 
f« he^t: wherfa^s, in the high«rr lautu^<?&i 
^* those yappuris jtr<e probably, rok^^ id 
« smaller quantities, aj?d th?. kJFPguUwj^ 
^* and. violence of th? winds frc^u^^l? 
«f disperse theiBi 5 ^ th^t in, gpACff^lxtha 
*^ air beting pyre, and* lfi5§: stagnant, th« 
** sgme dpgr^.^ of^ absdut§ heaf ci>:.n9j&.ai£i: 
f' tei)d^c^wit}) thatun^afy (^id $iu|^(^^^ 
« ^CQf atiofii" Page ^57. 

Jtt segnis surprisingi tha^.^. Wit^i ^ 
profoumi: and( afuc?- as Mf? RpBiss^- 
jbowJd haKQ bcq) inidyertci^tly. betrayed 
iAt»^ this, i^ies^ Qf(thing$, iKhicli as so -iCQfl- 
ttuy. to &9t and } cxpepknce^ A niind so 
er)}i^t$:nqd as his» «oy Id Jwdlyi have- hUi 
m^ tntQ. tbi$. errorf ifi pteviQuslyrto tfe? 
:i?yrising rf hw awratiw, hc^- had had ' m 
(?PportqQity;Qff TilKiog: thc^ ^cewfe. ^ich 
Iic.de§pri!?w^ T^ VfityiWyjpjPSCof what 

K he 
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he supposes, actually takes place: For 
the uniformity and duration of the tropi- 
cal heats, instead of filling the air witfi 
noxious steams and vapours, contribute 
more than any thing else to volatilize and 
disperse them j and these heats^ with the 
more constant agency of the winds, which 
they never fail to excite, produce a greater 
lightness and purity in the state of the 
atmosphfcre, than- takes place during the 
warm weather of higher latitudes. This 
seems to be the true reason, why a mtich 
smaller degree of absolute heat is felt 
more oppressive in the latter situ^on 
than in the former. From what catise 
besides the greater purity and lightness of 
the air^ is a person able to Uve and breadid 
with ease, in a temperature equals eo' tiiat 
of the human blood ? How does it happen^ 
that some of die hottest countries with^ 
in the torrid zone are uniformly healthful ; 
while the long conrinued heats of higher 
latitudes seldom &ilt^ generate distem- 
pers ? 



I 
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pers ? How comes it in tropical climates, 
that the exhalations from crowded hos- 
pitals, and from all receptacles of stench 
and corruption, are observed to taint the 
surrounding air less perceptibly with any 
offensive effluvia than ever happens in 
sirhilar situations, during the warm wea- 
ther in northern latitudes ? All this can 
only arise from the purifying effects |of 
extreme and unremitting heat, and the 
constancy of the winds which it excites* 
If the heat of those climates which are 
-exposed to the perpendicular rays of the 
sun, were not productive of greater purity, 
lightness, and agitation, in the state of the 
atmosphere, no human being could ever 
have existed in the torrid zone. Were 
the conclusions of the writer of Anson's 
Voyage well founded, we might easily 
suppose with the ancients, that this re- 
gion of the globe must be uninhabitable : 
For a heat that is continually impregnating 
the air with noxious steams and vapours, 

K 8 which 
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which the winds, from their regulaxky, 
can oi\ly shift from place to place, with- 
out dispersing, must, in its inevitable .con- 
sequences, produce an insupportable and 
pestilent climate. 

The desire of correcting an important 
error, has perhaps led the writer further 
than the mere view of the climate of St. 
Helena, where the heat is nev^r exces- 
sive, seemed to require : Yet what has 
been said may serve to explain, Yflxy,^ 
temperature here is always so . he^thfi^l 
and agreeable, notwithstanding the pow^r 
of the vertical sun, aided by the rejection 
of his rays from a rocky surface. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE INDIGENOUS AND EXOTIC PRODUC- 
TIONS, AND OF THE MEANS OF IMPROV- 
ING THE ISLAND. 

VV HEN St^ Helena was. first disco- 
vered, several * shrubs a:nd plants were 
found growing upon it ; some of them 
said, by Mr. Forster and other botanists 
who have visited this island, to be of a 
new and peculiar character. In what man- 
ner these plants came here, however fruit- 
less our conjectures may be, it is natural 
to inquire. Shut up in a remote and soli- 
tary recess of the ocean, wherd the phae- 
nomena attending its formation were con- 
cealed from human curiosity, we cannot 
easily conceive whence this island could 
derive the seeds of vegetables, after it be- 
came fit to receive and nourish them. 
jDuring the period of its combustion, 

K 3 / which 
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which has so visibly aflFccted every part 
of its composition^ it could not be the 
abode either of plants or of animals > and 
it will not be supposed^ that any latent 
germ of life could be preserved, unhurt, 
among materials which flowed from the 
craters of volcanos. How long, and 
with what vehemeace, these vplcanos 
burned, we may conjecture, but cannot 
Jcnow. The vast depth of some of the 
basaltic beds, which^ ffpni the homoge^ 
ncity of their structure seeni each to luve 
been the effect pf a single eruption, and 
the numerous distinct layers composing 
the hills, thrown out, perhaps, at very dis- 
tant periods of time from each pther, would 
seem to argve the great vehemence a.nd 
protracted duration of those fires which 
produced them. When, at last, the sub- 
terranean sources which fed these succcs- 
sive eruptions were finally exhausted, and 
had left the volcanized mass to the tern- 
perature of the surrounding air and water, 

many 
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roany years must necessarily have pass- 
ed away, .before a soil could.be formed 
on its surface, fitted for ^ the growth and 
nourishment of plants. After the ces- 
sation of its fires, being no longer an ob*- 
jcct of terror to the tenants of the ocean, 
it would naturally become the haunt of 
the sea tortoise, and of some oceanic birds. 
But were these likely to deposit on it 
the seeds of vegetables ? No bird, pecu- 
liar to any land^ had found its way to 
this spot J or if any were driven thither 
casually by storms, they must have pe- 
rished from want of food, as no kind of 
land fowl was found upon k, at the 
time of its discovery, Are we in 
these circumstances to suppose, that some 
unfortunate bird, which had fed iipon the 
seeds of plants in Guinea or Benguela, 
having afterwards lost it? way, was forced 
by tempests on this inhospitable rpck, 
where it perished -, and though, like the 
J*hoeniX| it could not renovate its kind, 

|c. 4 deposite4 
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dq>osited the first germ of Vicgcfeti'oh 
with its ashes ? But it may be doiibtcfd, 
how far any bird, which N'atui'e, hiVlbg 
. destined it for a tenant of the land, has 
orily provided with strength of Wir^ suf- 
ficienft for shorter excursions, could have 
•supported so long a flight, without drop- 
ping from fatigue. Though birds of pas- 
'fcage may travel farther, they do not ac- 
complfi^h their migration by a single 
flight, nor without the means of restimg 
vn their journey. * 

The ofily perAikitpnt winds of these 
latltu^fes blo^ from the coast of Africa, 
which is "the neafiest land -^ whence it may 
'therefore be suppfosed, that the seeds of 
vegetktles may have been carried by these 
winds and by currents. But have lands 
«o rctfibte bden known to impart their 
' productions to eadi other, ^ by the agency 
of viSnds and eiirrents ? Several of the 
native shrubs, which grow about the Cap? 
0T Go6d Mbn 'md the western shore 

of 
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of AtkicAy have been transplanted t6 
St. Helena,' since it became a settle- 
menlt, and have thriven and niultiplied 
spbiitaneously : Yet none of these had 
been borne thither by the effects of 
easterly winds and currents ; and of some 
of the indigenous trees and shrubs, which 
grew upon this island at the time of its 
discovery, none, it is said, of the same 
kind, hdVe been found on the opposite 
parts of Africa. This, increases our a- 
mazement and 'difficulty : Yet in this 
amazement and difficulty we must be con- 
tented to remain, till we shall be able to 
remove the veil, which covers the mys- 
terious origin of every thing atourid us. 
If we are not satisfied to take things 
as we find them, but must needs indulge 
in speculations about their causes and ori- 
gin, we may here conjecture, that some 
seeds of plants, accidentally floating on 
the surface of the sea, wer^ picked up 
by oceanic birds, entangled aniong 

thei^- 
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their fopd i and in thi§ way, deposited on 
those summits, where they appear first to 
have taken root. For it must be remem- 
bered;, that the progress of vegetation 
here, has not been from the shore to the 
inland parts j but pxactly thp reverse. It 
has begun in the loftiest summits, and 
descended only a little way dowpwards,-s? 
all the fxterior parts that border on the 
sea remaining to this day, a naked and 
scorified crust. So that any vegetable 
seed thrown on the coast by winds and 
currents, ^ mus^ before it could find a 
soil to take root in, have been elevated, 
some way or other, nearly 2,700 fpet 
above the level of the ocean. But allow- 
ing all this to have happened, and that its 
having happened is a proof of the ^1- 
sufficient means of Nature to impart and 
distribute her produaions | yet, if among 
these indigenous plants, some are found of 
a very peculiar character, what arc vc to 
conclude from tliis ? Are we to assist the 

agency 
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agency of birds, winds, and currents with: 
the niore pliant wings of i(Ti9,ginatiori, 
and suppose that these plants ^re the off- 
spring and relicks of some more ancient 
and contiguous land, which no longer 
exists ? Or that St. Helena, just cooled 
fVon^ tl^e fervor of its yo|canic fires, had' 
received a few scattered seeds of Trees 
p,nd Shrubs from the' celebrated Atlan- 
tic of Plato, beforp its submersion? 
Such extravagant and fanciful supppsi* 
tions, if none better can be substituted 
in their room, will only serve to shew, 
how inadequate any conclusions must be, 
which we can form on such subjects, and 
how vain and fruitle&s our attempts to p^-^ 
netrate that region of darkness and per- 
plexity, which every where confines the 
visible sphere of our observation ! 

Of the indigenous Shrubs and Trces^ 
some of which are s^id to be peculiar to 
this island, there are only about nine or 

ten 
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tfeff dSfcttli* speties. On^ of the niost 
citfious is called by the inhabitants the 
Tree' Fcfrh. It grows to the height of 
^ or a5 feet, and bears a very close re- 
sfemiStfancc to the Fern. Nature frequent- 
ly irttttares in her larger productions the 
exact models which she has chosen in 
her minuter wbi^ks, of which the Tree 
Ffern^ of St.' Helena is a striking exam- 
pile : for this is literally a Fern of the size 
of art ordinary tree. There is another 
tree, ' which the inhabitants call the Cab- 
bi^ Tree, from its supposed resemblance 
t6' a- cabbagCj and two or three Gum 
Treesj^vriiich* yi^M tt pure gum like gum 
arabiCi • Ortet of these seemi to' be the 
same as'tbe TuM^ACARft v of the coast of 
CoRfeiyiAirf^Li But th6'othe/s bear no 
resemblabde"'t6' thfe Mimosa, that yields 
the gum arabic. There is also a shrub, 
tfifkaves of which, when bruised, yield 
znt highly aromatic flavour ; of this the 
ge^d^^re particularly fond: and there is a 

plant ' 
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plant which> from the te^^ture of its rind 
and wood, is called the jString Wood Tree. 
To these jonay be added, the Ebony ,and 
Aloe, which arc al&o indigenous •, and a 
a^hrub said to reseaible ,the Box, which 
the writer did not sec. The Aloe plants 
were particularly tall and vigorous, and 
most of them were in flgwer. These 
were the only tree^ and shrubs found 
growing on (he island, at the time of ifti 
discovery. Of the smaller vegetable pro- 
ductions, the principal indigenous ones 
were, besides some species of .gras§^3. En- 
dive, Purslane, Samphire, wild GeJcrjTj 
a0d Water Cresses ; of which, the Sam- 
phire and Purslane are still the most ^bun* 
dant, and are the only plants that areanct 
with in the barren valleys and hills £ba( 
border on the sea, where they are found 
growing in the hollows. and ci:wic;es of the 
itQcks. . Yet no vegetation is seen .on 
these, at a distance, except in a very 

few places, where there have .been water 

courses. 
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co^riSes, which appear quite green fr6m 
the wild celery and water creases, which 
chiefly grow in these situations. 

The native trees and shrub§ were much 
more abundant formerly than they are at 
present. As a proof of this, pcrmfesion 
is recorded in the council- books to have 
been granted, occasionally, to the inha- 
bitants to cut wood in situations v^here 
there are now no shrubs or trees remain- 
ing. They have been cut down for fire^ 
wood and other domestic purposes j and 
the goats, which are very numerous, have 
destroyed many of them. From these 
causes, they would probably have disap« 
peared altogether, but that the inhabitants 
tf late ha^e paid some attention to their 
preservation. Col. Robsok, the late 
Deputy Governor, with a laudable zeal 
for the interest of his employers, and the 
benefit and advantage of a spoft, where the 
want of wood is one of the greatest in- 
conveniences, made very extensive plan-* 

tations 
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t^tions of those native trees,' on th* 
grounds which lye to the south east. Th'e 
trees wfcich Gol. Robsok planted, t^rere 
ehicfty those that yield the gunns, and 
thence denominated gum wood frees. In 
this part of the island, which is ttiort 
open and exposed than any other, iht 
•writer observed a circumstance which 
shews with what sharpness the Trade 
wind blows here. Several of the IndiaiI 
fruit trees, particularly the Pumplc Mosc 
were* nipt and withered, where they rose 
above the walls \rfiich sheltered them 
from the bleakness of the Trade wind. 
Btit it was only in this particular part of 
the island, which is hkzk and unsheltered; 
that any appearances of this kind Were 
observed. In- all situations Which are 
sheltered by the surrounding hills j and 
it is difficult here to find any situation' that 
wafht$ this shcltier, the fniit trees of Iir- 
biA seem* likely enough to thVive; In- 
deed; the productions of most* climarfes 

have 
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y^e ()fen ^ed hsrc with success. J^ 
l^jbe gar-dqn qf Col. Bkook|> the bte 
Coyer^ftr, who paid great ^ttendon ta 
thf interest and welfare ^ thf island^ afi4 
f»aidied oo enrich it with many yalu^bi 
foreign plants, the writer observed, widir 
in a small compass, a great variety of 
prees ai^d shrubs, all thriving Iqs^urir 
anttyi and which had been ))ro|jigl^ to* 
geAer from the remotest parts, of th? 
^orld, and from clifOi^es jiie most op- 
j)psitf ;~{rqjp Britain, AifWCA^CHjNA^ 

Wales, and America. One was? partis 
c^larly. Sjixuf^L. with th^ vigorous growth 
of the Oak, Chesnut;, Ilex. Bambpoj 
jPa^lipi, English Weeping Willony, Cy- 
jp;^sa, Ox^ange and Apple Trcf?, afl^d 
jpian^a^ y^ith th^(j w^re. inp^rmixjoi 
h^ Stwvfberty, Cp^^:pia9|^'yine, plj^^ 
'][xee, ajod yc^y Jar^e 4)9^? ia-flQwpri 
«)^ethej. widi th^. ^^^h^ apd 5ff>om pe- 
culiar to thj^^sQi^th^rigt parts of Afriq^, 

and 
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and some beautiful Mimosae, from Bo- 
tany Bay. The summits of the hills 
around this spot, were overspread with 
Furze and Bramble, intermixed with the 
Myrtle and Scotch Fir. The Furze was 
introduced about eighty years agos and 
many of the heights are now over- 
spread with them. Here they grow, in- 
termixed with the Gum Wood Trees, 
and other indigenous plants, and seem ,to 
thrive as well. The Scotch Firs were 
very vigorous j and the Myrtle here grows 
to an unusual height. 

The Apple Tree is said to yield fruit 
twice a year. The apples are very fine, 
and some of them exceedingly large. An 
inhabitant asserted, that he had seen one 
that measured 14 inches ' round. The 
Cherry Tree and Pear Tree have been 
tried, but do not thrive -, neither docs the 
Gooseberry. The Plantain does not 
answer, except in the low and sheltered 
grounds. The Peach used to be the 

L most 
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most abundant fruit in the island^ but 
there arc few of these now remaining. 
This valuable fruit tree, which was in- 
troduced here many years ago, throve and 
multiplied amazingly, in almost every 
situation, propagating itself like an indi- 
genous plant. Wherever a seed of it 
happened to be dropped, even ki the 
crevice of a rock, it sprung up into a 
flourishing tree ; and so abundant was the 
fiuit, that it was customary to feed the 
hogs with peaches. But about thirty 
years ago, an insect, imported either 
from the Mauritius, or from the Cape 
OF Good Hope, along with the Con- 
stantia Grape, has destroyed almost all 
the peach trees, and no means have hitherto 
been found of checking its ravages. It 
setdes on the trunk of the tree, which 
becomes covered with a white crust, and 
shordy after withers and dies. The in- 
' habitants have tried all methods of destroy- 
ing it, but hitherto without effect. They 

have 
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have smoked the trees, scraped off the 
white crust, and washed the stem with a 
decoction of tobacco, &c. But none of 
these methods have answered. This de« 
structive insect is so minute, that it is not 
visible to the naked eye It attacks some 
other trees, particularly the native Gum 
Wood Trees and the Mulberry ; but the 
trunk of the Peach seems to be its fa- 
vourite lodgement. It is a curious cir« 
cumstance, that this insect, which, accord* 
ing to the testimony and belief of the in- 
habitants, was imported with the Constan- 
tia Vine from the Cape of Good Hope, 
or with soaie shrubs from Mauritius, 
should not now setde on any, of the 
plants, on which it is supposed to have 
been brought hither. Its ravages are al- 
most exclusively confined to the Peach, 
the Mulberry, and one or two of the na- 
tive island shrubs. An old inhabitant, 
describing and lamenting the ravages it had 
made, could not forbear crying out, the 

L S tears 
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tears almost starting into his eyes, ** Wc 
** would with pleasure have giyeh up to 
*' it half the trees of the place^ had it 
•* only spared our peaches^ which we 
*' valued so much." But this inexorable 
little foe will listen to no such compor 
sition ; and having hitherto resisted every 
offensive means employed against it^ is 
likely to continue its progress^ till it has 
completely deprived the inhabitants of 
this wholesome and delicious fruit. The 
circumstance is the more vexatious, as 
no other fruit tree prospered so well, and 
with so litde. trouble as the peach. It 
grew readily in every part of the island j 
though in the cultivation of several other 
fruit trees, the inhabitants have had some 
difficulty, from the want of rain, the rocky 
nature of the soil, and, in exposed situa- 
tions, from the bleakness of the Trade 
wind. 

I has -been already mentioned, that 
the valleys near the sea are almost 

wholly 
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wholly barren^ and hardly shew the 
slightest trace of vegetation, any more 
than the black volcanic hills which di- 
vide them. This unfruitfulness of the 
valleys is ascribed by the inhabitants to 
the effects of a saline impregnation, de- 
rived probably from the neighbouring 
hills, where, among the hoUows of the 
rocks, considerable quantities of salt are 
£)nned, and washed down by the waters. 
It appears to be principally common 
salt, deposited and chrystallized from the 
exhalations of the surrounding ocean* 
This saline impregnation docs not, how- 
ever, prevent fertility, in places where 
any cultivation has been attempted. In 
James's Valley, where some trouble 
has been taken with the soil, both na- 
tive and exotic plants thrive exceedingly 
well; and in the next valley, Ruperts', 
where nothing has been hitherto done 
in the way of improvement, there is a 
Palm Tree of a growth as tall and vi-*/ 

L 3 gorous 
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gorous as the ordinary palms of India* 
Where one palm prospers so well, others 
certainly may be made to grow; and 
these trees seem likely to thrive best in 
die valleys near the sea, as it is in such 
situations chiefly that the Palm Tree is 
ibund within the tropics. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages to 
which St. Helena is subject, from the 
scantiness of its rains, its rocky soil^ and 
the unfavourable influence of the Trade 
wind on some particular plants, there is, 
perhaps, no spot on the face of die 
globe better adapted, in point of tempe- 
rature, to unite the productions of most 
climates i and we have in fact seen that 
many plants at least, peculiar to warm 
as well as to cold countries, thrive here. 
Where we already find the fiirze and the 
niyrtle growing together, intermixed with 
many Indian trees, and with the oak, 
the chesnut and Scotch fir, and se- 
veral plants from New Holland, A- 
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FRicA> and Amsricaj there is surely 
some encouragement held out^ to perse- 
vere in improving the value of the island, 
by extending and multiplying the only 
sources of wealth and convenience which 
it seems capable of yielding. The im- 
provements, hitherto made, are very . 
partial, and almost wholly confined to a 
few small spots around the garden- 
houses of the inhabitants, which are at a 
considerable diftance from each other. 
All the intermediate grounds arc entirely 
neglected. The whole surface, in its 
present state, when viewed from any 
commanding eminence, discovers, like 
a miniature of Arabia, only a few in* 
considerable spots of verdure,' scattered 
among naked rocks and barren clays; 
and it is not every where that the eye 
is relieved with this grateful prospect of 
verdure. In descending from the inte- 
rior heights, vegetation all around be- 
comes more and more partial, and dis« 

L 4 appears 
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appears altogether, among the hiUs and 
yaUeys on the shore. 

From this rude and barren state of 
the island in general, we are the more 
surprized to observe the summits of the 
interior hills, and fhe hollows between 
them, all covered with the mosf luxu- 
riant vegetation; and this becomes the 
more striking, as the approach to these 
fine spots of verdure, which are not 
seen till we come close upon them, is 
so naked and dreary. These heights 
appear to have been the first places which 
were overspresid with the native shrubs 
and plants -, and these still grow hercj in- 
termixed with many exotics, which ieem 
to thrive equally well ; so that it is diffi* 
cult to say, whether the native island 
ishnibs, or the furze, myrtle, Scotch fir, 
the mimosas of N£w Holland, or the 
heath and broom of Africa, prosper 
best. On these spots, the beauty of 
which is probably heightened by the con- 
trast 
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trast of surrounding barrenness, we have 
an opportunity of observing what the un- 
assisted efforts of the climate, and of a 
highly productive soil, arc capable of et 
fecting. 

Of this original and spontaneous fcr* 
tility, almost exclusively confined to the 
loftiest summits and adjoining hollows, 
while the surrounding hills and valleys 
are so naked and barren, the reason will 
naturally be inquired. At first sight one 
might suppose, that these heights are 
the remains of some primogenial land, 
which have been left untouched by the 
volcanic eruptions, whose lava and cin- 
ders have formed the surrounding parts 
of the island. But the difficulties attend- 
ing this supposition, have already been* 
stated ; and it has been shewn, that these 
eminences are of a similar structure and 
disposition with the hills on the coast, 
only that there is here a greater propor- 
tion of day, and that the rocks are in 

a more 
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a more decayed and friable state. Here 
too, the clays, which are of a bright red, 
are tinged with a black mould, from the 
decay of the native plants which have 
long flourished on these heights. To this 
difference of soil, but chiefly to their 
great elevation, which secures to them a 
more constant supply of moisture, the fer- 
tility of those parts is probably owing ; for 
they seldom suffer from the parching and 
bng continued droughts, which affect the 
lower situations. They are generally in- 
veloped in light clouds and vapour y and 
it often rains here while there is no rain 
in any other part of the island. The 
effects produced on the clouds, at differ- 
ent degrees of elevation, have already 
been noticed i and it has been mentioned, 
that while in the valleys on the shore 
there i$ only a fog that does not wet; 
yet, as we gscend higher, this becomes 
a drizzling mist s and on the tops of the 
tpkod hiUs it is a thick rain. Here too 

the 
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the temperature is from ten to fifteen de- 
grees lower than that in the valleys ; and 
this greater degree of moisture and cool- 
nesSy while it feeds the springs from 
which all the streamlets that water the 
island are derived, at the same time ren* 
ders those elevated situations so uncom- 
mohlf fertile and exuberi^nt in their pro- 
ductions* All these circumstances mu^t 
have been favourable to the growth and 
increase of the few native plants, whicli 
in whatever way their seeds were con- 
veyed hither, appear first to have takeq 
root and flourished only in the highesf 
jutuations. Th^t they had spread a con- 
s^iderable way over the hills to tiie north- 
ward^ there is, as has already been stated^ 
the evidence of public records ; from, 
which it appears, that permission had 
formerly been granted, to cut wood ii) 
places where there is none now remaining. 
Had things here been left to the sponta^ 
s>co\is tS0m of Nature^ thi^ native plants 

»rDu.l4 
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would probably in time have overspread 
the whole surface of the island ; and that 
they had made so small a progress at 
the period of its discovery, may seem to 
argue a more recent cessation of the vol- 
canic fires, than other appearances will 
justify. But however this may be, and 
whatever progress the native shrubs might 
have made, had they been left in the lui* 
disturbed repose of Nature, they are not 
n6w likely to spread and* increase any 
further, as they are exposed to the de- 
predations of the goats, and are also cut 
down for fire-wood, wherever they sprmg 
up spontaneously. The efforts of Nature 
in cloathing a rugged, volcanic surface, 
must be slow and feeble at the begmning, 
even when they meqt with no externa) 
interruption; and in the circumstances 
which have been mentioned, unless these 
efforts are seconded by the care of the 
inhabitants, St. Helena is likely to re- 
main long in its present state of naked* 
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ness ; and those black volcanic clifFs, where 

r 

only a few plants of Samphire and Purs* 
lane have hitherto found their way, may 
continue for ages, to present the same 
aspect of, desolation to the mariner. 

Yet it would be hard to suppose, that 
Nature, after surmounting so many ob* 
stacks in establishing the first growth of 
plants, in a situation so remote and un- 
connected, had doomed the rugged vol- 
canic hills on the shore, to a state *of 
perpetual destitution and sterility^ Their 
present nakedness cannot be considered as 
without a remedy, ip a climate which has 
been found so favourable to many of the 
productions of hot as well as of cold 
countries! and the deficiency of wood 
here might certainly be supplied, by en- 
couraging and protecting the growth of 
the indigenous plants, and by introducing 
such trees and shrubs, as thriving in simi- 
lar situations in other countries, are there- 
fore likely to prosper here. 

But 
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But though several trials ^hich/ have 
been made^ with different sorts of exotics, 
have completely succeeded, they have 
Mtherto tended rather to ornament than 
utility ; and plantation has not yet ^xtend- 
ed beyond the decoration and improve- 
ment of the summer dwellings of the in- 
habitants s while all the intermediate 
grounds, both hills and valleys, as if they 
were left as a foil for setting off the ver- 
dant spots by their gloomy and sullen as- 
pect, are not only neglected, but the 
shrubs which formerly grew upon some 
of them, 'have been wholly eradicated. 

The only attempt towards a more ge- 
neral improvement of the island was made 
about seventeen years ago, when some of 
the inhabitants formed themselves into a 
society for this laudable purpose. The 
subscribers to this scheme were to con- 

« 

tribute, according to their circumstances, 
towards raising a fund ; the object of 

which, 
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which, was to excite a spirit of industry, 
and an ardour £3r botanical experiments. 
For by the distribution of small pecuniary 
rewards, and honorary premiums, it was 
their purpose to advance and encourage 
planting, gardening, farming, and every 
sort of improvement, of which the grounds 
are capable. This benevolent scheme, if 
the confined and scanty means of its pro- 
moters had enabled them to execute 
their intentions, would have been attend- 
ed with very beneficial consequences to 
the island. But the inhabitants are not 
sufficiently numerous and wealthy, to 
carry on extensive plans of improvement > 
and (though the society entered on their 
undertaking with the zeal and ardour na- 
tural to a new Institution) we cannot 
blame them, if the experience of many 
difficulties, and the want of adequate funds, 
shortly abated their effi)rts. In the mean 
time, it may be satisfactory to record the 
general result of' some of their earliest ex- 

pcrimcnts. 
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perimcnts, which having been successful^ 
as far as they were carried^ hold out the 
greater encouragement to attempt &rther 
improvements. 

By the direction of the Society, three 
spots of ground^ differing in their situa* 
tion and climate, were very properly se- 
lected for the trial of such exotics as they 
might have an opportunity of procuring. 
One piece of ground was in James's 
Valley, where the average temperature 
is from 74 to 76, and where the heat is 
above 80 in the sunimer months. Ano- 
ther was at the country government house, 
where the mean temperature is about 66. 
A third was on one of the summits of the 
island called High Peak, where the 
thermometer sinks twelve or fourteen de- 
grees lower. All this variety of tempe- 
rature, arising from the different degrees 
of elevation, occurs within the space of 
three miles. The ground pitched upon 
in James's Valley, consisting of about 

two 
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^two acres, was found to be well adapt-^ 
ed to the culture of all Oriental plants, 
the Mango, Mangostecn, Jumbo NIalac, 
Coffee, Plantain, &c. So favourable lyas 
the climate here to these, and a variety 
of other productions, that this place, which 
had only been a heap of broken rocks and 

scones, was, in the short period of twelve 

• . "  

or fourteen monthsj^ covered with a great 
variety pf shrubs and trees i . besides yields 
ing a plentiful supply of roots and greens 
for the hospital. The plantation at the 
Government Garden was still more 
extensive and various, as the climate here 
was found to favour the producdons of 
alqnost all other countries ^ and that on 
High Peak seenied Equally weU adapted 
to the succulent vegetables, and the hardy 
trees and shrubs of northern regions. 

In their early labours, the Society was 
greatly assisted by Dr. James Anderson, 
the.t)resent Physician General of Fort 
St* GioxGz, ^ man whose ardent and 

M active 
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acrive bcftevolcnce, ever itadjr to cngagfr 
in whatever cohcerns the welfare and 
happiness of mankind^ will be long re- 
ttiembcred with affection and gratitude in 
that part of the world, where, during a 
residence of more than forty years, he 
has been a constant benefactor, ^y the 
t&re and assiduity of this exceUeiit person^ 
many rooted plants and seeds of the most 
useful trees and shrubs, which grow in 
the East Indies, were forwarded by the 
indiamen to St. Helena ; and had the 
means of the Society enabled them to 
keep pace with the zeal and ardour of 
their coadjutor, this island, besides de- 
riving an increase of accommodation and 
convenience from the growth of its plan- 
tations, would shortly have become die 
conservatory of many of the most valu- 
, able productions in the world* 

^ Ah island enjoying so benign and salu- 
brious a climate, fituated in the routfc of 

vessels 
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vessels returning from India, at a con- 
venient distance too between (jREat 
Britaik and her eaftern pofle{tions, and 
in one of tho§e happy latitudes,* where the 
ships that touch for refreshment are at no 
season liable to injury from storms, nor 
their crews from sickness, is certainly a 
valuable acquisidon. In a military view, 
likewise^ it may be regarded as s a post of 
some' consequence; and as it is in most 
places impregnable by Nature, and in oJ 
thers weU fortified by art, nothing seems 
wanting to complete its value and import- 
ance, except the addition of wooi» dnd a 
more extended cultivation of such vegeta- 
bles as the rocky nature of its surface is 
capable of yielding. ' 

The grounds certainly are • not adapted 
to the cultivation of any grain ; and if 
they even afforded opportunities of til- 
lage, the crops must be extremely un- 
certain and precarious, from the frequent 
droughts that prevail. The inhabitants 

m2 are 
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are of course obliged to depend on very 
remote countries for their indispensable 
supplies of bread-corn, and which the 
casualties of shipwreck, or the accidents 
of European warfare, may occasionally in- 
tercept To secure themselves against 
the consequences of such events, which 
would be die more dreadful in their situa- 
tion, as ' they are placed so far out of the 
reach of immediate assistance, the great 
object ought to be, the raising of such 
trees and plants as will endure the dryness 
of the climate, and best supply the want 
of bread-corn. They have already the 
Potatoe, the Yam, and the Plantain. The 
two former thrive well, and the last suc- 
ceeds in some situations. But the various 
sorts of Palms, which would afford a more 
certain resource, because they are less 
subject to suffer from drought, seem 
wholly neglected. Yet there can^ be but 
little doubt that they would grow in the 
valleys. It is not intended here to assert, 

that 
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that the produce of these trees, whether 
consisting of pulp, kernel, or pith, is, in 
its crude and unprepared state, a light and 
proper nourishment for an European con- 
stimtion. It certainly is not. Y.et it 
would for a time support life ; and people 
would gladljr resort to it in the extremity 
of hunger. The question here is not: 
about the choice of fqod ; it only regards ' ' 
the last means of £iubsistenci 
of calamity: iind if, from tht 
propitious seasons, and of d 
in the arrival of expected gu 
scarcity were to be felt here; 
.any resource so certain be f( 
fruit and produce of the Palm ? for seve- 
ral sorts of these trees are capable of en- 
during great extremities of droughL A 
tropical island, where no corn is produ- 
ced, and where xhp smaller vegetables arc 
liable, to perish from 'the failure of ram, 
stems, in wanting, palm trees, to want its 
best ornament, and most independent rer 
M 3' , source. 
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SQurce^ in the exigence of famine. As 
these trees are besides subservient tx> so 
many useful purposes, and minister more 
than any other to the immediate eonveni^ 
ence and accommodation of man, it seems 
surpriEing that dieir culture hitherto has 
been so much neglected. 

Were we to foflow the footsteps of Na- 
ture, who in her various allotments and 
distributions does nothing in vain, we 
'fliiould consider the introduction of the 
'|folm, as the first object in die improve** 
irient of St. Helena : For this is the 
most remarkable producrion of those 
islands ^d cpndnentai shores, which are 
situated lyithin the torrid zone. Here 
this beautiful and useful tree is spread in 
such abundance and variety, diat its ap- 
pearance constitutes the peculiar and dis* 
tbguishing feature of the lands where it 
grows I and its representation may be 
considered as the most natural symbol of 
tropical climates* It is unquesdonably 

the 
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the beft gift which the beneficent Author 
of Nature hath bestowed on the inhabitants 
of those sultry regions. Wonderfully 
adapted to the purposes of siaiple life, it 
yields without the labour of preparauon 
that food and exhilarating beverage^ wUck 
in auiterer climates^ can only be obtained 
with toil and care. Its broad and spread^ 
ing foliage, of the most refreshing verdure^ 
cools and shelters the thirsty soU wh^re it 
grow$j while it is easily fashioned into a 
light pavilion, which protects the natives 
from the sun and rain. Of the numerous 
class of palqis> though there are several 
more beautiful, (here is none so eniinently 
useful as the Cocpa-nut. Man^ in a state 
of nature, wants but Uttle that b not sup*- 
plied by this admirable tree, which is 
adapted to purposes so various and mapi* 
fold, that the Hinpoos, who celel^tc its 
uses in their songs ^nd verses, regard it 
with wonder and veneration a« a most 

14 4 lively 
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lively and affecting example of the t)ene> 
ficence of Providence. 

The sanne wise and benevolent design, 
which Has. so amply provided for the con- 
venience and accommodation of the south- 
ern islands, and shores of continents, by 
the easy and abundant growth of this use- 
ful tree, has still further extended the be- 
nefit of this provision, by making its pro- 
pagation from one land to another depend, 
in many instances, on the operation of 
natural causes. For these trees growing 
near the sea, and frequently over-hanging 
the surf, their fruit when ripe drops into ' 
the water, and is often carried to a great 
distance by winds and currents ; ^nd be- 
ing, in 'this way, thrown upon the sandy 
shore of some remote island, it strikes 
root. In this manner Palms have sprung 
up in some uninhabited isles, where 
no trees of the kind grew at so recent 
a period 'aS that of the discovery of Ik- 
oiA^by the route of the Capb of Good 

Hopfe. 
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HbPE. And here the writer caimot avoid 
mentioning a curious fzct, .r^;ardiQg the 
manner in which a new species of Cocoa- 
hut was first introduced, on the west 
coast of the peninsula of India, The 
liatives of Travancore had long observ- 
ed that strong westerly winds blew' upoif 
their shore great quantities of cocoa-nuts, 
which, being of a peculiar form, they calU 
cd the sea cocoa-nut, supposing that ii: 
grew at the bottom of the sea ; and frcrni 
their ignorance of geography, not knowing 
where else it, could be produced. Ac-* 
cording to their accounts, many ages past 
before they became sensible of the advant- 
age of attending to the culture pf thi& 
plant. It was left to the spontaneous ef- 
forts of Nature, and sprung up here and 
there among the sand. It is now how- 
ever considered as one of their mostust^ 
fill trees i and is, in some reBpecOr, reck* 
oned more valuable than the common c6i 
coa-nut. It probably came from tht 

S£CH£LL£S 
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SicRUtis, or some of the remote M al-- 
DIV9I9 where the same species is sdll 
found* 

From whit has been statcdj it moII be 
eyidenti that the spontmieous growth and 
propagation of the cocoa-nut mu$t be 
principally confined to low i^lahdsj and to 
the flat and maridme parts of continental 
lands. In these places, it seems to thrive 
hcsu ^Yhen transplanted to high situa- 
tions remote from the sea, although it 
growSf it do^s not prosper so welL On 
this account^ those valleys of St. Ha« 
J.WA9 which border on the sea^ seen) 
better adapted to its culture than any 
pther part* In those places, the cpcoa^ 
mit, as W($}1 as the date, have already 
been tried, and ar^ found to thrive* In 
Kupsrt'^ vgUey, there is a veiy fiiie dat? 
tree, which seems to have sprung up by 
accident, for ^o little has been done &r 
che improvement of this place, that a 
«alit4fy date tre^ is the oply one of any 

kind 
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kind to be seen in the krgesc vdley of the 
island ; though^ from the example of a 
single tree thriving so wdl, it id evklent 
that others of the same kmd might be 
easily reared, and that the bottoms of the 
valkys, in most places^ mig|it be covered 
widi gropes of the date tree and coco^ nnu 
Together with diese, the other v^uabte 
Palms ought to be tried, e^aa$jr those 
which would afford the greatest resource 
to the inhabitants, in the event of any ur- 
gent scarcity. One of the most extraor* ' 
dinary Palms iii die world grows in Ma- 
cab ar, and is called by the nadves there 
the Cod DA Pawni, The pith of it is 
made into bread. The biranehes are so 
large, Aat one of them plaited will pro- 
tect a dozen people . from the sun or 
rain. The natives here know the value 
q{ their palm trees, as they subsist for a 
part of the year on their {m)duce« The; 
coddiEi panni, and another palm ^f Ma^ 

LABAR^ Cl^ed TODPA PANNIy WOuld be 

valuable 
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valuable in St. Helena. They arc both 
jdifFerent from the sago palm, which alone 
would be a great acqwsidon« 
: The Palmyra^ or Borassus Flabelli- 
formis^ is a very hardy palm, which, along 
Jhe coasts of Malabar and Coroman* 
PEL, grows out of the dead Miid^ , and 
Overspreads it in some places with a lofty 
and open forest ; in others, with a dose 
and impenetrable thicket* It affords a 
hard and very dur^le timber, and its 
.fruit, though less valuable than the cocoa* 
nut, is useful for many purposes. This 
rtree, as it requires but little moisiture^ 
would probably grow in St., Hvuka* 
In some parts of India, it is planted &r 
the sole purpose gf aflSbrding sheltecto 
the ihore delicate palim which are intfr* 
mixed with it^ such as the Arcj^a, or Be* 
tel-nutpalm* Though no trial h^is hi-* 
-therto been made with the bread fruity it 
seems probable .that it would succeed u) 
some parts^ esp^ci^Uy among the intei^or 

hiHs, 
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hills, where there fs always more moisture 
than in any other place. In similar situa- 
tions in -India it is found to thrive, and 
is easily reared ; though its culture here 
has never been an object of much atten?^ 
tion: '■ ' ' ' 

Together with the palms, which, in 
times of exigency, would afford a substi- 
tute for bread, such trees should be in- 
troduced as yield the most wholesome and 
xiutrhious ftuits. Among these, certainly^ 
onie of the most valuable is the Jack, or 
Artocarpus Integrifolia, which bpars the 
largest fruit in the world, and afibrds a 
beautiful timber, resembling mahogany. 
It would probably thrive among the ar-» 
gillaceous hills of the iqterion In Tan- 
jORE, it grows in a soil somewhat similar, 
through which we ** find dispersed many 
volcanic products. Iti the salt soils near 
the sea it does not thrive, but grows 
luxuriantly on the tops , of hills, whence 
the natives of Ini^ia say> that it was 

originally 
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origiD^y traosplaoted intc^ the plains. It 
b a singular circumstance respecting this 
treC| which .is, perhaps^ not generally 
known^ that it produces its firuit at the 
same dntie from the boughs and stem> and 
from that part of the trunk which is un- 
der ground, where the natives find ic upon 
digging* The fruit, dug up in thi$ way, 
is reckoned the best, and the time of its 
maturity is known, from the ground over 
it cracking*and opening. This tree, which 
is one of the most beautiflil and useful in 
the universe, has not been long known to 
European Botanists. Its foliage is very 
close and shady, and the leaf bears sonoe 
resemblance to the laurel The fruit is 
of a most extraordinary size, and contains 
a wholesome and sweet pulp, interspersed 
with small kerneb called Jack^nuts, of an 
exquisite flavour and nutritious quality. 
The natives of some of the hills c^ In- 
jDia use these kernels as bread. 

The Mahwah tree,, which grows in 

the 
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the sandy desarcs of Bahar and Orissa> 
and by supporting the severe droughts erf 
that climate, supplies a seasonable sufau 
sistence to the inhabitants, JBcems wdl cal- 
culated to bear the less parching droughtia 
of St. Helena, and ought to be ifttny- 
duced here. ^ 

Next to the culture of those trees, 
which more immediately administer to 
human wants and convenience, and which 
would afford a resource against the worst 
accidents that could arise from the fkilure 
of foreign supplies, the principal objedt 
should be to introduce such trees and 
shrubs as will best shelter the surface, and 
afford an useful timber. From* this, the 
dews and rains might be rendered more 
frequent and general, the growth of 
die smaller vegetables promoted^ and 
sufficient supfdies of wood obtained for 
the use of the island itself, and for the 
accommodation of the ships which touch 

here. 
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here. How much this is want^d^ will 
rcadilf appear from the instructions given 
by the Court of Directors to the Com- 
manders of their ships^ in which it is par- 
ticularly enjoined, that the said Comman- 
,ders shall bring with them from India 
a sufficient supply of wood^ to avoid 
distressing the inhabitants of St. Hele- 
na, where the great scarcity of this ar- 
ticle has obliged the Governor and Coun- 
cil, to prohibit its being carried off* the 
. bland* A spot, which has so much of 
the Company's care, it would be worthy 
of their hberality to improve by planting 
. and, decorating it with wood j by which 
means, this setdement would be rendered 
more comfortable • and independent in it* 
self, .and more essentially useful to the 
public. Some progress might be made 
in this plan of improvement, without any 
great expence, and merely by forwarding 
in the annual ships from India and £ng* 
land, the seeds and rooted plapts of the 

most 



'Snbst useful shrubs and trees^ and by ^« 
pointing some proper person^ qn the spot| 
to superintend the rising plaiakCatiQns. 

It diould be an object here to make 
trial of a great variety of vegetable pro- 
•duetions ; since, from the experiments 
that have hitherto been made, it seems 
impossible to determine before hand what 
particular plants, either of hot or cold 
countries, arc best suited to this spoti 
some having succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion, and some few, ipl^here there appeared 
a greater probability of success, having foil- 
ed. For example, where we see the apple 
answer so well, we might expect that the 
pear and the cherry would succeed j yet 
it is other^Vise, according to the testimo- 
ny of the inhabitants. No Indian plant 
seems less calculated for diis situation than 
the Bamboo, which delights in moisture^ 
and grows best on the river banks, and in 
rich wet grounds at the foot of hills: Yet 
the bamboo grows exceedingly well at St. 
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Helena. We should not easily have 
supposed diat the fiirze^ the braimble^ and 
fir of northern, regions would have at* 
tained a vigorous a^id luxuriant growth 
on the summit of a volcanic rock in the 
Torrid Zone ; yet these plants thrive as 

» 

well h^re as in Britain. Of the nu- 
merous useful productions^ peculiar to 
warm and cold latitudes> of which no 
trial has hitherto been made^ it seems 
probable that many will succeed. Why 
crees and shrubs of the same country^ 
when transplanted hither^ should not an- 
jswcr equally wellj it may be diffictdt to 
xxplain. But there seems to be some- 
thing peculiar in the soil and climate^ 
which is more favourable to certain vc- 
getable productions than it is to others of 
the same region. This peculiarity in the 
soil and climate^ which perhaps operates 
more considerably from the present bleak 
and naked state of the grounds, may 
probably change with the progress of im- 
provement. 
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provcment, when the surface is better 
sheltered, and consequently more moist 
and humidj and any sharp ungenial in- 
fluence of the Trade wind thereby di- 
minished. 

The different sorts of palm trees have 
been mentioned as the productions most 
likely to answer in the valleys. On the 
bare rocky heights, it is probable that the 
jungle shrubs of India would succeed as 
well as the palms in the lower grounds. 
Of these shrubs, the Mimosae would be 
the most useful. Their growth, besides 
sheltering and protecting the surface, 
would afford a supply of fire- wood jto the 
inhabitants; and prevent the necessity of 
importing coals in a climate, where fire 
is only wanted for culinary purposes* 
The culture of forest and timber trees 
would probably succeed best on the de- 
clivities and summits of the interior hills ; 
where, if they could be made to grow, 
they would, no doubt, have a favourable 

N 2 influence 
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influence on tbc climate, by ottra^cung 
tKc cloud3t and favouring the descent of 
nun^ 

This plan of improvempnt, i^Mch would 
propose to confine the cuitivadonof palms 
to the vatteys on the shores of jungle 
shrubs to die rocky eminences ; and of 
ferest tree^ to the interior heights and de* 
divides, seems best adapted to the soil 
and situation of the grounds i and it is 
conformable to the course which Nature 
has followed, in cloathipg the sur&ce pf 
pne of the most ancient lands in the 
world, the peninsula of Ikdia, whose 
^ores are overspread widi groves of 
palnis, while deep jungles occupy the 
higher rocky grounds, and forests sur* 
round the interior mountains. And al* 
though this land has been inhabited fit>m 
the remotest antiquity, by a race of civi- 
lized people, who have filled it v^th the 
stupendous monuments of their religion 
and industry,, they have, hciwever. Inter- 
fered 



ftred so Uttie with the o^r which Na-- 
ti^re had choseh for distributing her prb« 
ducuons^ diat iti difoent portions^ t6 
J:his dajr^ are distinguished by die pecu« 
liarity of diesr shrubs and trees i dnd die 
pdUm^ the btobbo^ die teak) and mi* 
mo^> still occupy their ancient and na- 
tural situations. 

The Te^, which is one of the iliost 
valuable of all the Indian trees^ dught 
likewise fx> be tried here ; and if we niay 
ju(%e from the situations in which it ge-» 
nerally growsj ^ cfug^t suppose it wotild 
answer. . Some of the finisst teak txtti, 
jchat are met with in %h^ AmMALt% 
Forests^ spring froni anriong fragments of 
rock) where there a(>pears to be no sort 
of soil, besides, a litde red earth or clay, 
simibr to that of St, HitEitA. If tb 
the teak, which is so usefiil, the Pooh, 
another eastern trce^ coi^d be added, it 
would be a valualble acquisition. It 
^ovd^trasght and to an amazing hei^hr^ 

If 3 and 
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and is generally used for the masts f£ 
ships. Groves of such trees on the 
heights^ besides the influence they would 
have on the general course of the nuns 
and dews^ would constitute a source of 
interior wealth; and aflford accom^ioda- 
tion to fleets^ which might not other- 
wise be inclined to touch here. 

Of many other Indian trees^ which 
might be recommemied as proper to be 
tried, and likely to succeed, the writer 
shall only mendon one more The tree 
which he means is the Banyan, that no- 
blest production of the vegetable king- 
dom, which springing from a small seed^ 
dropt sometimes in the crevice of a rock^ 
shoots up and spreads into the extent and 
magnificence of a grove. This tree per- 
haps would thrive among the rocks, on 
the sides of the hills. In India, it fre- 
quently takes root, and grows in such si« 
tuations. It very often springs from the 
walls of a Choultry or Pagoda, and spread- 
ing 
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ing round, includes die whole building 
within its roots and fibres; in many 
places, confining and supporting what; 
otherwise would tumble down : For in 
some ruinous buildings, round which the 
banyan has spread in this manner, and 
where the lower parts of the building 
h»ve been removed by the natives, we 
Still observe the upper parts of the wajls 
entire and unbroken, and suspended in the 
air among the fibres of the banyan. Sure- 
ly, no tree could be a greater acquisition 
to St. Helena than one of this descrip* 
tion; whose growth would fix and con« 
fine the loose basaltic crags, and guard the 
houses of the inhabitants against the mis- 
chief to which they are expQsed, from 
the rocks unexpectedly separating and 
tumbling down. That the banyan would 
grow among these loose rocks, seems 
not unlikely* The Pipel, which resem- 
bles it, and grows in similar situations 
in India, has 'somehow or other taken 

N 4 root 
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root in Rupert's Hill, n(:ar the Govern- 
ment-house. There is only a single plant 
of it i but it is healthy, and grows out of 
the lava. No one could tpli how it came 
diere. Where the pipcl thrives, the banr 
yan is likely to grow. This last, frc- 
quendy springs from the fissures of the 
granite, where there does not appear to 
be any soil. It very often takes root in 
the trunks of trees, especially' in that of 
the palmyra* There is an extensive plan- 
tation of these trees (palmyras) between 
Allamparva and Sadras, on the coast 
of CoRQMANDEL, in which every pal- 
myra composing it, is encompassed with 
a net- work of the roots of the banyan^ 
from seeds dropt in the crevices of the 
^trunks by the birds. These facts, which, 
are curious in themselves, are mentioned 
here, only to shew the facility with which 
the banyan takes root, and the probabili- 
ty there is of introducing it widi success 
^t St. H£i;.£na. 

Artificial 
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Artificial grasses^ and a rari^ty df wsc*» 
fcl hcrbs^ which caqnot support the drought 
of the ishnd in its present naked state^ 
plight yet be introduced and Cultivated 
with success, if th? valleys and rocky 
eminences were moderately sheltered wiA 
wood. One great advantage of th^ na- 
tive jungles of India (^nany of the small 
frees and shrubs of which would probably 
thrive here) is, that they protect the herb- 
age, and thus preserve abundant pasture 
for the cattle in the dry and hot season j 
while the open plains, which are unpro- 
tected with wood, are converted into 
sandy wastes, and yield not a blade of 
grass. These hardy shrubs seem to be 
the first productions, with which Nature, 
in a burning clinfiate, overspreads rocky 
and sandy grounds j and, while tbcy a^ord 
shelter to the tender herbs which spring; 
lip under their shade, they probably pre* 
pare the soil for the reception and growth 
pf forest and fruit trees. It wpuW be ad^ 

visablc 
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visable to adopt this c(Mirse> in improyiiig 
the most rocky and barren paits, by 
planting them with these jungle shrubs 
of Indiaj which by preserving the sur- 
^e cool and humid, would £ivour the 
growth of herbs and grasses, assist in cor- 
recting the natural dryness of the climate, 
and prove, in a variety of ways, useful to 
the setdement. 

But in order to ensure complete success 
to these improvements, and to obviate die 
ill efFects of long continued droughts, 
while the plantations are young and the 
surface unsheltered, it would be. neces- 
sary to obtain an artificial coounand of 
water. This might be effected by dig- 
ging tanks and reservoirs, which, from the 
nature of the grounds, might be so con- 
structed, as to afford an easy and ready 
supply to most parts of the island. Many 
of them might be filled and kept up by 
the springs of the interior hills ^. and they 

would 
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^ould be still further augmented by oc- 
casional rain. In a situation where water 
is so much wanted^ and where its artificial 
distribution would yield such benefit, 
we are surprized to see so much of it 
iunning to waste. The efiect of the par- 
tial allotments of Nature, may frequently 
be compensated by human industry and 
care. Even in this dry climate, where 
the rains are not only deficient in quantity, 
but partial in their extent, and uncertain 
jit their periods of access, still the quan- 
tity that actually falls down from the 
clouds upon the hills, and which oozing 
through the beds of rock and clay, breaks 
out in numerous springs at their bottoms 
,and on their declivities, might, with pro- 
per management and distribution, be suf- 
ficient to moisten and fertilize a great part 
of the surface. Tanks and reservoirs dug 
to retain and preserve it, would, as has 
been observed, receive still further addi- 
tions from the rains, and would prove a 

great 
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great resource to vegetation during tte 
prevalence of severe droughts ; and this 
seems the only way in which cultivation 
tn such a spot as this can, at the begin- 
ning^ be carried on without any risk of 
failure or miscarriage. The eiqience and 
labour of constructing a sufficient iltimber 
6f tanks fyr this purpose could not fab 
Very considerable, and would be far less 
than the natives of some cdtintri^s are 
obliged to Undergo, in drder to secure 
thenisclves from famine. If the prospect 
of cxpence or difficulty could have deteb- 
fed from useful undertakings like thisj ho 
Hindoo legislator would ever have enter^ 
tained the arduous project of introducing 
the culture of rice into the Carnatig, 
and of instructihg the iilhabitantt of one 
of the most parched and fervid climates 
in the world, to depend for diei^ ^ib- 
sistence on the productipn of a delicate 
grain^ which canhot be made to grow out 
of water. Yet, by the construction of im^ 

mem^ 
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mense and numerous tanks and rescrToirs, 
-which collect and preserve the partial, 
bounties, qf heaven, and by the erection 
of some stupendous works, which con- 
troul the course of rivers and extend the 
distribution of their waters, the plains of 
the Caiinajic, which for six months to- 
gether are sometimes not visited with 
rain, and for a long period not refreshed, 
•with any dews, have been made to yield^ 
luxuriant harvests of a grain purely aqua- 
tic ; and from being in a state of nature, 
mere rock and sand, overspread with 
jungle, have, through die patient industry 
of the Hindoos, become the garden and 
granary of India, It may be doubted, 
whether the inhabitants of Europe, wkh 
aU their boasts of civilization, and proud 
claims of superiority over the rest of 
mankind, would, in circumstances so ar^* 
duous and difficult, have the courage to 
undertake, and the patience to execute, 
such a stupendous monument of public 
beneficence. 
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If examples were needed, or could 
avail to encourage exertion, the writer 
knows of none stronger or more appli- 
cable than that of the Carnatic, which 
shews how a parched and rocky soil may 
be improved, and a great . scheme of 
watery cultivation carried on, in oppo- 
sition to the natural dryness of the climate. 
But that elaborate process and assiduous 
care required in the culture of an aquatic 
plant, are not wanted for the purpose of 
carrying on any improvements of which 
St. Helena is capable. Trees and shrubs, 
transplanted to its hills and valleys, would 
only for a time require an occasional sup- 
ply of water. In a state of greater 
strength and maturity, they would pro- 
bably attract a sufficiency of dew and ram 
to support their verdure, and promote 
their farther growth. 

By the effect of sych improvements, 
the climate here might probably undergo 

some 
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some little alteration^ in becorbing moister 
than it is at present ; and the planting of 
the bare rocky summits with such trees 
and shrubs as can be made to grow upon 
them, is the only means which we can 
employ to favour the descent of dews and 
rains. That such plantations, when grown 
to some maturity, would attract a suffi- 
ciency of moisture to preserve, their ver- 
dure and promote their farther growth, 
seems highly probable, from what hap- 
pens among the interior hills, where there 
are groves of flourishing trees and shrubs, 
and where, as it has been already men- 
tioned, light rains frequently fall, while 
not a drop reaches the bare rocks on the 
shore, notwithstanding their great eleva- 
tion. But although the natural dryness 
of the climate might in this way be con- 
jiiderably relieved, and the island rendered 
more valuable, and far more commodious 
and agreeable to its inhabitants, it is not 
to be expected that any improvements 

which 
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whidi can be mtde M the swik^Wad 
smiU a spot, can efibct any matitrial 
change in the come of the oeasans, in 
which it is placed. Extenarc ttwbtsr of 
land, fton the eScct of cukiyatioo, from 
die dtsposkion oC their woodsy and the 
<^ining of their marshes, mof uncjcifgo 
considerable chains of temperatiu^' ^nd 
cHmate : But a petty isle, itmoMed fitmi 
the in6uence of every other lwd> and 
lying in an immense ocean, vihase diiiiate 
and temperature are regulated by tbe in« 
variable course of the Trade wind» can 
have no.great influence on the seasons^ and 
on the peculiar state of the atmosphere 
which prevails in those latitudes, Y^ it 
is reasonable to believe, if it weise ^o;mr^d 
with wQod, and odierwisc culdyated, that 
it would be more frequently vi^ted with 
showers, than it is at presc;nt ; and this.£^up<* 
posidon is conformable to what actually 
takes place in its naked and wooded sura-^ 
naits. But that the rains here can. evcc 

become 
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l>ccome very abutidant, or regularly 
periodic^ as in most other tropical coun- 
tries^ is lK>t at all prob;d>le. - In spite o£ 
what human art an4 industry can effect^ 
St. Helena must always remain a dry 
clihnate, unless 'Some great revoludoii of 
nature should raise other lands in c its 
neighbourhood^ from the bottom of* the; 
ocean; and by controuling; the general 
current of the Trade wind, give Jrise to 
periodic monsoons, variable winds,^ or al- 
tc'rriate land and sea breezes, in die centre 
of the -Slthiopic, From these ordinary 
sources of rain in warm countries, the 
particular, situation of St. Helena wholly 
excludes it ; and being placed in circum- 
stances where the principal causes which 
produce the general and occasional rains 
of tropical countries jdo hot operate at 
all, and where the sources of its ojvn 
peculiar rains only operate feebly and at 
uncertain intervals, the only alteration 
that is likely to happen is, that a wooded^ 

Q and 
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and culdyated surface will nsLtxmSiy attract 
and retam more, ram and hvnudity tban 
a. naked rock> which is almost cootittuaBj 
heated above the. temperature of the siir- 
rouncUng sea. 

From the peculiar nature of die climate 
here^ and the course of the winds^ there 
is no reason to apprehend^ that the salu^ 
brky of the place would be affected by 
the ipoprovements whidh have been re- 
commended* It is true^ that some of 
the most unhealthy of the tropical islands, 
especially those in the Asiadc seas, are 
observed to be the most exuberant in their 
vegetable productiims. Biat the malignity 
of their climate does not arise %>m dieir 
verdure and luxuriance; it is occasioned 
by the close and sultry heats, dead cabns» 
and excessive rains, to which they are 
subject. From these, and the noxious 
effects of them, St. Helena is wholly ex- 
emjpted. It does not owe its salubrity ta 
Its nakedness, but to the steady influence 

of 
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o£. Ac Tra4c v^nd, w^ich 1iisp^k^ c^iially 
purify and rcfrcsljL^ its hills j^nd valleys, if 

' its whole suriaqc were covered with wood^ 
aad chose d^ir^ and ragged, volcanic clifTs, 
ivith their deep chasms ^d overh^u^ng 
crags, were decorated with verdure andj 
luxuriance to the water's edge. And while 
this steady and salubrious gale is continu* 
ally blowing over it, no hurtful exhala- 
tions are likely to arise from the greater 
humidity of its wooded surface. 

When we consider how niuch this 
island might be improved and decorated 
by the addition of wood, it is difficult not 
to anticipate the striking and beaudful 
effects that would arise from it. There 
is here every variety and wildness of sur- 
face, which can result from the most 
fantastic configuration of rocks and hills ; 
and this rude and natural scenery wants 
only the shad^ and embellishment of wood^ 
to make the whole one of the most de» 

" lightful and romantic spots in the world ; 

Q S and 
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and which, instead of disgusdng die eye 
widi a prospect so dismal and dreary un- 
der a benign and genial sky, would disco- 
ver, in the remote solitude of the ocean^ 
an object the most grateful and refreshing 
to those that approached it» 



CHAF. 
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CHAP. V. 

or THE IIJHABITANM, AND THJ5 iK'tJSBXOI^ 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ISXAKP* 

XHE situation of a little colony, cm- 
bosomed in the recesses of a rocky island, 
and separated by an immense ocean from 
the troubles and calamities of the sur« 
rounding world, we should willingly fi- 
gure to ourselves as the retreat of happi- 
ness I which those who sought for it in 
retirement, might expect to find in die 
valleys of St. Helena. Here the in- 
habitants, in the enjoyment 4>f ease and 
security, have only to attend to the care 
of their families and gardens. They are 
exempted from many of those sources of 
strife and contmtion which vex and dis- 
quiet more extended communities of man- 
kind; and, under the delightfiil climate 
where they dwell, they are blessed with 

o 3 some 
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some of the best things which this world 
can give :-^with long life j exempdon 
from disease s a healthful ofispring ; and 
beautiAid women. Yet it must be con- 
fessed, with whatever sorrow, that the 
happiness and content, which some con- 
sider as attainable in a state of retirement 
from tl^e great and busy worlds are only 
delusive phantoms, ' feigned by sages and 
poets, in the fond hope of finding some- 
where, what hitherto has not been found 
upon earth* Few of the inhabitants of St. 
Hkleha seem to live satisfied wijdi their 

« • . 

present condition, or without a longing 
desire to qyit it 5 and the wish of *' going 
*^ home," by which is meant going to 
England, is fondly and familiarly express* 
ed, as well by the native inhabitants as 
by the recent settlers* They appear to 
consider their situation as a state of exile, 
which few of them have any hopes of 
getting away frpm : For those in the scr- 
vice of the East India Company have but 

very 
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▼cry moderate appointments ; and the 
others, very litdc opportunity of getting 
wealth. That the inhabitants, whom their 
residence and occupation here have sepa- 
rated from dieir kindred and friends, 
should wish to return to them, is natural 
enough : But it seems more unaccount- 
able in the natives, who have never been 
out of the island, to express so Strong a 
desire of " going home." 

Of a little society, thus shut up in an 
irksome solitude, and having so few op- 
portunities of intercourse with the rest of 
njankind, it would be pleasant to think, 
that they passed their days agreeably to- 
gether $ and that' envy and discord had 
never found their way to those sequestered 
retreats, where fancy would gladly paint 
the abode of simplicity and innocence. 
But whether from the effects of family 
jealousies, which are ^apt to arise in such 
confined situations, or from those litde 
tales of scandal and whispers of detraction 

o4 which 
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which arc so frequently heard in small 

communities, or from whatever other 

cause, it is to be regretted, that the peace 

and social intercourse of this settlement 

have been sometimes disturbed. An 

acute and well-informed traveller, who 

visited this place, has remarked, " While 

*' ships are riding in the roads, and the 

'^ inhabitants busy in. supplying their 

«' wants, or eager to entertain their guests, 

** their minds,, occupied also with foreign 

*^ events, of which the strangers bring ac- 

" counts to them, that any dissentions 

*' subsisting among individuals in the 

^* place are suspended for the rime j but 

** that,^ when the shipping season is over, 

*« and the setdement vend of business, as 

** well as of topics of discussion on dis- 

*^ tant incidents, intestine divisions some- 

*« times revive; and that it is an object 

*' of government to divert their minds 

^* from their private feuds, by engaging 

^' ;them in military exercises, or even in 

«' domestic 
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** . domestic amusements or dramatic en- 
*' tertainments." . 

To. persons coming froni the gay and 
cheerful scenes of the East Indies, where 

. society is enlivened by the utmost ease 
and freedom of intercourse, and by the 
most unbounded hospitality,, the .manner 
in which the inhabitants of St, Helena 
pass their time, seems dull and irksome. 
With so few objects around them to ' re- 

.licve and diversify attention, it seeriis at 
first surprising, that they should not more 
generally seek for entertainment in the 
society pf each other. To strangers, they 

. appear to associate very litde together : 
and, except during the shipping season, 
when they quit their country residences 

, and live in James Town, they pass the 
remainder of the year apart from each 

• other at their garden houses, between 
which, if the tenants were even more dis- 

. posed to associate, the intervention of 
crags, precipices, and chasms, would pre- 

' elude 
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elude the oppoitunitjr of easy and £re« 
quent intercourse. This quiet and se- 
cluded life they have {M-obably chosen, as 
the most suitable to their circumstances, 
and to the care of their families s and 
while it preserves their health, and con- 
tributes to their longevity, they have the 
less cause to envy the conviviality of their 
Indian brethren, which, however it may 
secure the enjoyment of the present hour, 
has not been found favourable to health 
and length of days. 

It is customary for the passengers of 
the homeward-bound Indiamen, during 
their stay here, to live at the houses of 
the inhabitants; and, excepting the Go« 
vcrnor and Deputy Governor, and a few 
others, who entertain strangers with im- 
bought hospitality, all die inhabitants are 
ready to accommodate them with board* 
and lodging; the terms of which are ge- 
nerally complained of as being extrava- 
gandy high. But it should be remem* 

bered. 
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Tjercd, that most articles of provision here 
are obtained with difficulty 5 that the in- ' 
habitants . have but few opportunifies of 
disposing of what little superfluous stock 
they are possessed ofi or of adding to 
their means of replacing it; and that 
those whom they entertain can in general 
afford to pay well for their accommoda- 
tion. It seems, therefore, but reason- 
able, that wealthy strangers, who are 
treated with the best fare which the place 
affords, and certainly with much kindness . 
and attention, should contribute adequate- 
ly to the comfort of their hosts, and the 
btnefit of the settlement. 

In a situation where the inhabitants^ 
during the greatest part of their time^ are 
ciit off from all intercourse with the world, 
and left to look upon the naked expanse 
of the ocean, it will not easily be imagin-. 
cd, what lively interest is excited by the 
^pearance of any ship. The arrival of 
the homeward-bound Indiamen is the 

greatest 
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greatest event of the year. It fills the 
whole settlement with alacrity and joy. 
They quit their gardens, flock to James 
Town, open their houses for the accom- 
modation of the passengers, and entertain 
them with plays, dances, and concerts. 
These gay assemblies are enlivened by 
the presence of many agreeable and hand- 
some young wonfien, natives of the place, 
who, amid the general festivity, seem to 
feel a peculiar interest in what is going 
forward.; probably, not without some 
throbbing expectadons <^ being taken 
from a scene, where they are weary ^th 
constandy contemplating the same ob- 
jects. The appearance of so much love- 
liness and beauty, cast away in a lonesome 
situation like this, has sometimes raised 
stronger emotions than those of mere 
sympathy, in the bosoms of their guesis ^ 
and the native women of St, Helena 
have adorned domestic life, and graced 
the politest circles m England and Im- 

DIA 
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t>tA» To such fortunate and pleasing 
occurrences, it may somewhat contribute, 
that many ofthe strangers*, having escaped 
with impaired constitutions from the op- 
pression and sultriness of an Indian iat- 
mosphere, experience a sudden renova- 
tion of health and spirits, under this mild 
and salubrious climate. Into minds thus 
exhilarated, from the effects of returning 
health, love easily finds an entrance. 

But whether the expectations of the 
ladies are often favoured in this way, or 
not, the pleasure and benefit derived by 
convalescents from the climate tend great- 
ly to enhance the enjoyment of their short 
stay here : and as the people with whom 
th6y five, are of a courteous and oblig- 
ing disposition, and readily take the 
trouble of shewing whatever is worth 
seciii]gin the island, it may easily be sup- 
posed, that strangers • will pass their time 
very agreeably. We love so much better 
to be pleased than to be mstrucred, that 

the 
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the qualities which inspire good humour 
and complacency, easily compensate the 
want of informadon and intelligence. 
The conversation of the natives is. that 
of a plain unaffected people, chiefly con- 
versant about their own concerns^. A 
life of seclusion, passed upon a spot 
where one only sees the sky and the 
ocean, is not likely to make men philo- 
sophers or citizens of theworld. Where 
the mind is limited in its views to the 
scenery and occupations of a petty isle, 
some of its conceptions .will naturally be- 
tray the conHned circumstances in which 
they arise.' An observation made by a 
St, Helena lady, "that the arrival of the 
♦* Indiamen in England must, she sup- 
^* po$ed, make London very gay," how- 
ever it may excite a smile in this country, 
was perfectly natural, in the situation in 
which it was made : For it must be re- 
membered, that the arrival of the Indiamen 
inakci.the5?aspn of festivity at St. He- 

' L£NA| 
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LENA s and is an event interesting to all^ 
and to females in particular, big with ex- 
pectation. As the writer of this was one day 
walking with a gentleman, who had nev :r 
been out of the island, they stopped to look 
at a small spot of ground, where the ve- 
getation was very exuberant, when the 
gentleman, lifting up his hands, cried out 
with great fervour, ^Mf St. Helena 
" were all as fruitful as this place, it 
*^ would be the noblest and richest coiin- 
*« try in the world." The writer spoke 
of the wide and fertile regions of Asia 
and Europe, stretching like the ocean 
around them to immense distances, and of 
the comparatively small size of this island -, 
but he did not succeed in convincing the 
gendeman, or at least in giving him any 
clear and impressive ideas of any country 
that .could be finer than his own, if it 
were all cuUivat;ed. So true it is, that 
our ideas of space depend upon e^peifi- 
wee, y« some metaphysiciaa^ tell uf> 

that' 
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that these ideas may be acquired in a dun- 
geon ; so a man in a dungeon, or else* 
where, may reason himself into a tem- 
porary belief of the non-existence of mat- 
ten But the clear and convincing no- 
tions of things, which regulate our judg- 
ment and actions, are the fruits of ex- 
perience. The above gentleman, who had 
lived more than threescore years on an 
island only twenty-eight miles round, and 
having only a few inconsiderable spots 
that are fertile, could form no clear con- 
ception of any thing richer and finer in 
the Universe than St. Hslena would 
be, if, to use his own phrase, " it were all 
*' green to the water's edge." We may 
smile at this simplicity ^ but if the femiliar 
images and descriptions of Homer and 
Virgil have taken a peculiar cast from 
the appearances of the countries where 
they lived, and from the circumstances of 
the times when they wrote, it cannot ap- 
pear extraordinary, that the natives of a 

remoic 
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remote insulated rock^ should have theit 
ideas fashioned after the model of their 
own little world. 

But, however simple diey are in sofpe 
of their notions^ respecting oth^r €oun«- 
tries, they are perfecdjr well acquainted 
with their own affairs ; and he, >vho, in 
dealing with them, expects to find the 
simpficity of Shepherds or Savages, will 
be disappointed. In the disposal of the 
few articles, which their scanty mean^ 
permit them to sell or barter, they arie 
sufficiendy skilful. In the little artifices 
of traffic, some of them speculate on 
very remote. chances, and distant proba* 
bilities. One of them related, with ap- 
parent triumph and satisfaction, that if at 
any rime he purchased, or was made a 
present of a matin-topmast, main-yard, 
or any other essential appendage of a 
ship, which he could turn to future ac*^ 
count, how he kept it in store with a 
provident avarice, till some unifortunate 
I ' p vessel^ 
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v«s^V wJ»icb had suflla^ in the itpitm of 

Ct^ SQ)ith€»:Q law;vid$s» hi^^>$pied to ar^ 
rive^ in absolute want gf these wticksy 
wheQ he CQuVi oai^l^ olptiuii his. oik^r price 
fiu: tbenu Bpemii^ de^^ ia moaopoly 
xpagr Wiuk, at diii prtty species, of Ibrc- 
^taUing.: 9i« ^q IKVtf^ipk is ^ s«aic, 
whet;lM»* Q^rcij^ 9n, ^ b^i^ or. 9»aU 
«:«le; and wH^<;t ^e ^:g)|ftiti(Mte, ^ 
jicpt of tt» k ^sQ$^an in ^noK of n. mainr 
tftpfii^s^ «r a .wmmunity isi inant of 
bread* 

: It qanoor oSiaid {mjudtccw ^r suqidse 
6;fdii% to he I6ii4 thai the oati^vsbaf.Sm 
i^j&jufiKA are Ukc Ap. nist of thf(. hugaaB 
race i and aptnaMidj at: tjnacs^ bgr thft.aaiBt 
$$}lfi$h pas$Miui# iV tak «f inasedihlf 
inameFii hcKwe>^^ it. might arouse the 
i^orajitv aodc creduloys^ would noc ebt 
tain belief; and it is fiofi intended here, 
t^ pai{it a fabulous mce of Be'n^ di^it- 
ing as widely firom tbjp , rest of maokific^ 
^. the singular aspect of those jrodq 

which 



^fMiSti aicf Uw diifof^ #ft»s fitym Aft 
^ppeafatim ef ottier eduMriea. li majr 
serve » w^prcss envy, aiid «d 'Ubite ouf 
paiiMtf for the imt^my i^mm of i^e^^ 
dtidtmi, 'to kfiow^ tbatthow whom thetr 
Imal ikuflKioii lla^^ ramDVed tto ^hM^ 
fircm €^ conmnsiiicifl^D/ are hoc ho^^ 
ijirar emmpied from Am- ipeckui intt 
Uemishc^ol^ oiKjr mortal 

The txict tiunAer «f the inlialitaiic 
h II dffficcA: for «^ scniA||tr so a(i^eitd4 
Softfr y e4r» ^^ duff ^mm mi w ftmonfii 
to "upwards of 8;»000> of whom SOO W«W 
9eUi€t«^ «Rt 600 Mtcki. •ttfmrafe'ibout 
w?tfity gafdin4«iiii;6^ and their arenmf 
fe^ ^niiUeS' #h(i b^te not ga»id«»ittiusM^ 
in^ wkitlt^iey ^emteif feside ibitl Omcn^ 
ber tSk Api^'W May^ i/\^di k dit s^Ml** 
Aier seasofij ail($ ^nng dit« ^efio^ 
JiAMES-'i ^AXi:ev » deserted, ft fe $i^ 
Iftiei^ to- be soirierimes hot and dt^«gi?ee-* 
aMr/ J'AM£i ToWnt, which *a<i*^ in 

p 2 this 
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tlib viSky, fitdog 4ie Qortbcrn bay where 
the ships lye at ancl^, consists of oae 
street) neateaoug^^ but irregidarlybuilCr 
It is well paved with small stones^ which 
have been smoothed and rounded by the 
sea« Jamis's VALtXY, idiough one of 
the widest, is yet so narrow^ that the rows 
of hou^ on each side jof the street^ and 
which run parallel with the hillsj, are so 
dose to them, that fragments of rock, 
loosentd'by the fain,, and tumbling fit)m 
the declivities, have passed through, their 
Mok I andi on soo^ occasions^ killed the 
inhabitants* 

. The garden-houses are sitoated on dif- 
ferent parts of the island, especially on 
the sodth side, towards Samuy Bay^ 
which 4$ fbll of ihe wildest scenery iaia« 
gamble* The situation of these hoyses is 
very ^king and curiousj being placed 
here and there on gentle slopes^ or little 
platforms, which jut out at different 
heights from the sides of the hills, and 

surrounded 
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wrrounded with smidQi clumps b[ trees 
and shrubs. From Ghana's Peak» we 

» 

observe them on each- hwdr stuck up in 
corners like bird-cagest ^nd h^uog^g in 
elevations so different^. that the distance 
in hd^ between the highest and lowest^ 
cannot be less than two thousaiKl feec 
The small tufts of .trees and evergreens 
with which they are ^corate4 arc. height-^ 
ened and enlivened in their effects br 
the rude and deflate scenery of the in« 
termediate hills and jocks. These houses 
are only calculated for the abode of sober 
tenants ; and it is fortunate for th^ inhabi«» 
tants^ that there is so little drinking and 
conyiviaHty among them, as JQUy partiep 
might be attended with mischicvow conr- 
sequences^ . where the dwellings are. sur* 
r(Hinded with such tremendous precipices 
and chasms. . 

, But in these romantic and salubrious 
abodes^ they enjoy what is betfter and 
more desirable than conviviality! the so-- 

f3 lacss 
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Uem of (ttfmtscie ^e, atid tht htfii^Mss 
ef tearing ki^ and ^misiiig £mufies. 
W)mc hftppent ki Ab fine dtmstse, may 
be 4Misily^iupposeil,«N>»Aatfemaks are pm- 
lifie; their labors easy; and their ofi^ 
apring healthfuK Btit it deserves paiti* 
etriar notice} that the n umbe r of ftinales 
i)orn here^ is sud to exceed that of males, 
ivhkh ako happens at die Cxn or Good 
Hope i and, if the writer is not g^atfy 
lfwt»ken» m the East In mas. The 
somber of nud^s bom in pkiTAiii is 
known to exceed dwt of feiMlecrj and 
i3m i^- probably the case in aft iiortiicm 
eouflirieft. Now if ic be really tnie^ as 
tiieie scinis itason to suspect^ <iiar there 
i%irfp€9»» fiumberof fem^desixintwjth* 
in (te tropes, and of im^j towwir the 
pote pegioitSi die &ct is weli worth* the 
attentiQii of phrlosophers^ as thie iDostra* 
lion of iniiig^r«ihrge oor views of«the 
eider md design cf Nahire, in discover- 
i»9 why sfce thu9 varies^ dioMg^ b y j i iean s 

utterly 
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uttbrlf mysferiDu^ ihd tiAkndwQ t9 q$i 
the proportion of maie and female birt}isi 
itt opposite cifcumstancei of dimttej fbr 
the purpose of petpetuatibg the race of 
itaihkiiid? 

The interior reSotifcte irid comfc^ts oif 
die jshnd^ as &f ^ tiie^ reg^ the mttttii 
df subsisttoce^ ire but itidAy ithi linhikkl. 
If et the litdci fkoii and ga(rdc!ti^ of chd 
iiihabitants^ Mpjify them with sotne. <!i?^- 
eeilent fimits, |>ot-faerbs^ &fid htveiiicc^isi 
^oots, $ufikient, ih ycia^ uat ait ncMitm- 

^Md for iiflK>Kiu^ i stfasionitbte ie&M- 
iiient to thi crews ti^veudd diitah^Ho^ 
iAt tfa« roads. Thdrti i^ h<^«yeri nd^ 
breiid-cornj aiAd the gtt/oii^ itcta hd( 
It dl jldtpiSdd to ^ dikiac of fiinija- 
i6eot(s gra^. A hxdi bxrley, iMmcT, 
fwls been raised, ahd hi grbtrs ^^11 » btif 
it is destroyed bf rats, vvfiich swamti faefff 
h inaitdMi nuoRbers,' «t da ea^Sirs / 

p 4 aod 
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and tbese^ widi th^ insect. that ^itiicks the 
peachy are the greatest pests which the 
inhabitants have to contend^ with in thdr 
g;^xleping and agricqltyre. The rats are 
supposed to have been brought \a ou; 
shipsj and the peach insect and cater* 
pillars seem to have been Imported on 
some exotic plants^ But in whatever way 
thqr have been brought here, they have 
mqltiplied amazingly, tQ the grea( an«p 
noyanq? of the inhabitants^ and the de* 
^iment and obstruction of agriculture* 
It is curious that soaie creatures, when 
bro|]|^t into 2^ climate that is new to 
them;i should thus spread and increase ta 
a. 4egre$ beyond what they did in die 
4;ountries fropi which thpy Were imported^ 
A very ren>arl^able in^nce of this lately 
Qccurred in India, pn the coast of Cq-^ 
ROMAN DEL, where, ip the year 1796, 4 
y)ecies of the cochineal ins<:ct, called the 
SyJLVESTEit, was introduced from the 
]pR^?iL$e It was considered z$, a great 
; • acquisitionji 
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acquisition, and much care was taken of it 
at first. It would feed on nothing but the 
common native Opuntia, which is gene-*, 
rally used for hedges all over the country. 
In a short time, the insect deistroyed all 
the Opuntias in the Carnatic ; and so 
complete was the havock which this vora- 
cious creature made, that the remainmg 
stumps of the hedges *on which it had 
settled, looked ^s if they had been con^ 
turned by fire. Nor was this all ;^ for when * 
our army was in Mysore, in the year 
1799, the natives rnentioned what ap- 
peared to them ycry astonishing and un- 
accountable, that all their Opuntias had> 
about the same period, been entirely 
consumed^ In this manner, a small in^ 
sect, introduced from the Brasils for 
(he laudable purpose of establisfabg a. 
cochineal manufacture, wasted and de« 
stroyed, in the short period of three years, 
^Jmost ^1 the Opuntias of the southern, 
peninsula pf iNpiAi^ 



:. Tl* iTaiM and P<Mtoe^of 
' htnyiatJtxc^^nty and suffictettdy plen- 
tifiil feir tte me of the inhaWtuM^,^ ind 
fw the suf^ply 6f ships tint roudi h^. 
When the store ship* do Jidt ^lYhr^t' in 
dihcj ^md flotir becomes scaree^ the fsatis 
and. potatoes afe used instead of breetd. 
There afe also Plantains and Bananas ; 
btrt these do not seem to thrive sd vr€fl. 
Smte good eoffee has been rai^ed^ ahd 
the climaie seenhs weH adapted to the 
ccihurc of this v'ahjable plant. The ap- 
ples «*e excellent, and radiei- ptentiftil ; 
and the peiftfttt, ffbrh the feW tftes that 
haw e«:apedf the ravages 6f the i»6et, 

artr cfvL most exqtilsite ftavouf, Fhffe 

As tm come to maturity on the inttiiof 
hfc%hts> trhiA is ctecasidhed by tke bleak- 
nesi of die Trade vmd. Bat there Is 
abmdance. of sheltered sitoarions; and 
^ hatural shelter might be impityv€d^ by 
{ibi9«aMiis^df trood; There arc very 
good cabba^ey^ aiaJ jiK»t :of the :ddicr 
-* -* garden 
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paden vegetables of StrROM, though itt 
simH quAntieies. But diere is great pkntf 
of pursbnej Wild cctery, and water tre3* 
^t&, wiuch may afibrd itrnqediate refief 
and benefit to sickly and scorbutic crews, 

Tht best and rtiost plentiful article of 
provision is bed^ which is very fat, juicy, 
gnd d^dous. But this, which is dieif 
most valuable and substantial resource, ii 
liable to failure, from the cktrenae droughts 
of the climate ; and some years ago, more 
than two thousand head of horned cattlt 
ferished through want of food aiid. wat^^ 
The goats are very numerous, and there 
is good kid, mvtton, poultry, and som6 
gan>e. ^ Partridges, pheasants, pigeons, 
and other bird^ have been introduced* 
The rfcc bird of the East iNoas 
(LoxiA OHYZiyoRA) lives and multiplies 
'here ; though we might suppose, that a 
parched and rocS^ surface was ilt adapted 
to a bird, wRilfh, in its wild and nadve 
state m' IiioiA, IfvCa in fieMs.of rice 

wl^ich 
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which art inundated. Some of the smaller 
birds have been introduced ; and the cli- 
niate is well- calculated for this class of 
creatures, if there were a sufficiency of 
food for them. The partridges are pretty- 
numerous, and several coveys of them arc 
seen among the bare rocky hills, where it 
does not appear that there is any thing 
for them to cat. Here too we meet with 
some beautiful ring pheasants and rabbits, 
which, . together with Guinea hens, were 
introduced by the Governor. There is a 
^mall blue dove and red-legged partridge, 
which Mr. Forster supposes, (from what 
authority the writer knows . not) to have 
been found in the island when it was dis^ 
covered. This, however> is contrary to 
the accounts which the writer received. 
There is a small but hardy breed of 
horses, originally brought from the Cape, 
They are very useful, and well adapted to, 
the nature of the roads, which are steep,^ 
l^arrow^ and difficult, cut in traverses 

up 
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tip the hiUs, and enclosed oa^ the ;side of 
the declivity by a wall of stcHies, without 
which they would be very dangerous. In 
some places^ we pass under niassea o$ 
loose impending rock, which look very 
aweful ^iid threatening. 
. There is no doubt but that the live 
stock of the island might be considerabiy 
augnniented> and that some kinds of use^ 
ful animals - might be introduced^ Thp 
principal difficulty would be, to procure 
a certain and sufficient supply of food for 
them at all seasons^ in • a situation where 
severe and frequent droughts are so un->^ 
favourable to the growth of plants, and 
especially of the smaller v^tables. From^ 
the effect of culture and plantation, th^^ 
climate may probably become more ,hu«- 
mid ; or it may undergo some spontanea* 
ous change, and which, if we can credit 
some traditionary reports, has partly hap- 
pened already., According to the testis 
mon^ of some travellers too, whQ visited 

this 
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titts pltce many yean agO) it 2fpun tiisff 
Ac MiaUtantSi bom on die island asd 
giown up 10 a good old 4^ had Mvtr 
enca heard diuiidcr, pr percttved li£^^ 
lung. These phsenomena nawrocoHT 0M# 
in ten^ twelve^ or Ibuiteefi yeatl« Bm 
whatever effect thb ehange may have on 
the cfimate, and w&edier thwidierj "iHAdif 
b heard so rafely noir^ and iK4iich fir-^ 
merly seems to have hten heaid iiludb 
seldomer, is tktYf to incMas^ At rdiins 1^ 
becoming more frequent^ diere ia sbnhe-^ 
iSxirig taghfy- interesting whd eiirioM 'hf 
C<mtemplat!Dg dte endless variety artd fr^ 
volutions of Nature, which equafiy s^SffHi 
dto fiteiM^g meteors of the air^ Mdfh#^ 
mora ponderous and unwieldy dttmc^lte# 
The AvRORA^ B6r£ai:i8j for instnccr 
which was Ibrmerly seen every iiucumn ifi 
^HOLAHB, after having for several yeara 
kfih oor iiofther nsky, has begun bteiy t<>' 
appear again^ though in a wry sfight dte^ 
Srecb It is afflmmL by^ some of theoU^- 

est 



•It Jiibabilafl^s <^ the m&rA of Sf^eTft^AHfi^ 
who ^ri^ ^heir knowkdge of ^the, feotr 
ffQm^thiif fathers tod gmnd-fathers^ wIk^ 
were, fy«>^Witnesscs of it> that this xActcxn^ 
yjaftJiQVcr semt in their hemispherc> tffl: 
ce^vm-ds the close oi the sevenigccnth-ceiv . 
t»jyj from iwWch wc may infer, th^S it 
^9fK*aieed.«,theii after lb long tin interval^ 
that'aU memory of it had been lost That; 
Itj^ning^ which in its nature is proh^Uy:^ 
aliiedi to the Aurora BoreaUs, should 510?. 
€xpecl;ed}y burst forth from an atn>?>r: 
^here where it ha4 not been seen for M; 

iong a period, that "its former s^peaiunce^ 
wmy have been indistinctly r(;mef|)ber^r 

or entirely forgotten, is not- d^refQrc_(i: 
thing dther incredible in kse^, or jno^an; 
aistent- with the cpurse and ami^gyt^.l^f 
Natvu^* Mr. ForsYia, who ;>eceiytf^, 
accounts corre&piDndt()g widv what- i$ hcrt^ 
^ated, when he^ vi^ted Sr^ Hbjubk^i^, 
TWXif: year»' ago^ h^ eadeayoucecl ti?»r. 
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do not occur here. He observes^ di^ aU 
the hills and highest rocks are a kind of 
lava or vitrified $lags> and that^ like all 
vitrescent bodies^ they must be electric 
far u, or non-conductors -, that^ conse* 
quendy, the electricity of the atmosphere 
is not conducted by them^ and therefore 
causes no explosion. j[f this be the cascj 
the decomposition of the sur&ce^ by the 
more extended growth of plants^ or con-» 
sequent increase of dews and showers^ may 
have made this island somewhat more of 

« 

an electric conductor than it seems to 
have been in the days of those old in- 
habitants^ with whom Mr. Forster had 
an opportunity of conversing. 

It is a matter of great advantage and 
convenience to those who live on a spot* 
where the interior means of subsistence 
are so scanty in themselves^ and rendered 
yet more precarious from the parching 
droughts of the clintiate, that the surroulid,* 
ing ocean abounds in esculent Bsh, sevens 
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ty diflfercnt species of which, including 
turtle, are caught upon its coast. It seems 
Curious to find the sea stored with such a 
multitude and variety of tenants, on the 
shore of a remote and desolate isle, which 
appears itsdf to have been untenanted by 
any living creature, excepting some va- 
grant birds of the ocean* Yet the feet is 
neither extraordinary nor unaccountable : 
Fishes being free and unconfined by the 
nature of the element in wfiich ^they livc^ 
easily roam from one part of the sea to 
another $ and the vicissitudes of climate 
which confine many land animals to parti- 
cular latitudes, or compel others to migrate 
with the seasons, are hardly felt in the 
recesses of the ocean, where the tempera- 
ture for many degrees of longitude and 
latitude varies so little. It cannot there- 
fore aj^ear suiprising, that while there 
arc very few kinds of quadrupeds, am- 
|Aibious reptiles, or * insects, in many 
islands reniiotc from continents, the neigh- 

Q^ bouring 
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bouring let is yet stored with abandanc 
and variety of fish^ aad that &h€s of the 
same species are finmd in situaitions so 
remote fiorn each odier. Of the seventy 
different kinds^ caught near St. Helena, 
several are common to cold latitudes i 
and whales are seen paying aboitt the 
island in such niimbers, that it is sup- 
posed the Southern whale fishery might 
be carried on here with great advantage^ 
as it certaudy might with safety and with- 
out difficulty, in seas which are never ob- 
structed with ice, nor ruffled with hurri- 
canes. This circumstance may, in future, 
constitute a source of wealth and trade to 
the island itself. The tides here sel^nn 
Tise above three feet and a balfs b^t tho-e 
is somedmes a tremendous surge break- 
ing on die shore, which formerly pcca- 
siohed accidents to boats going out or 
landing, tiU a wharf was erected, whkh 
-m^kcs the communication between the 
^ea and land perfectly secure and easy. 

Blacks, 



Blacks, or mher persons of djiflferent 
jjhades of th^t colour, whp 4iscover in the 
variety of their complexions and feat wi^s 
a strange ^d motley mixture of rtQcs^ ^tt 
employed in cultivat^g ^e coMfllfy* fc 
fish^ig, and in the capacity of- hovs^b^ld 
servants* These people, y^hp gre eitH^ 
descended from the blacks brought heit 
by the first EyROi^EAN siettlers, or who 
have been since imported from th? W%%t 
Indies^ Guinea, Madaga{^ar, or the 
Cape of Good Hope, werci till within 
these few years, in a state ^f slavery. Rut 
the practice of slavery here has been long 
since restrained in its exerdse^ and xmUr 
gated in its effects, by some humane and 
salutary regulations] ai\d it has yery lately, 
to the honour of the Dire^ctors of the 
^ast lindia Ccmpany, beei^ wholly abo- 
lished. Thie releitse of 600 Wack§ from a 
state of thraldom, can subtract but littk 
from the giiilt of Europe, or the. wrongs 
of Afi^ica • Yet it is consolatory to re- 

0^2 cord 
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cord even a single act of jusdce and mercy 
to an inconsiderable portion of diis un^ 
happy race, whom the enormous wicked- 
ness of Europeans has dragged fit)iii 
their homes, and condemned to slavery; 
not for any wroi^ thejp ever did us, or for 
any good we ever mean to do them ; - but 
because our power has unhappily enabled 
us to make their weakness and sufferings 
subservient to our avarice* 

The emancipadon of the blacks was an 
act of humlimity the more desirable here, 
and the more naturally to be expected 
from the East India Company, as this 
was the only part of their widely-extended 
territories, where the practice of slavery 
was ever tolerated. It was introduced by 
the first EuROPS AN setders i for it has been 
observed, that whites will seldom work in 
ft warm climate when they can get slaves 
to labour for them. The blacks here re* 
mainqd long under the absolute and un-» 
controuled dominion of their masters, , tiU 

com« 
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complaints of the oppression and abuses 
that this gave rise to,' induced the Court 
of Directors to place them under the im* 
mediate protection of the magistracy, and 
to put a stop to all further importation of 
jslaves. Several regulations were at the 
same time enacted, to render their situa- 
tion more easy and comfortable, by which 
they seem to have been encouraged to 
marry^ and prop^ite: For it is a fact, 
that before these regulations were estab- 
Kshed, there was am annual loss of about 
ten in a hundred. But since the blacks 
have been placed u^er the immediate 
protection oif the ma^stracy, and all fur- 
ther importation of them prohibited, they 
have increased. This fact is noticed by 
Sir George Staunton, in his short ac- 
count of this place. 

Still, however, it may i>c dotibted, 
whether any partial mitigation of an evil, 
which in its nature so thoroughly debases 
the hDnian mind as slavery, and which 

Q^S utterly 
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Utterly destroys the only vigcM'ous and in- 
dependent princ^de of action> can evo: 
render the unh^>py beings placed in diis 
condition^ either fully comfortable in them* 
selve^i or more useful to their owners^ 
Where men are retained agsunst thdr will 
in a state of bondage ; and only kupeUed 
to labour by the dread and example of 
punishmentj it is difikult to relax dieir 
fetters^ of in the least to diminish the au«> 
thority of their owners, without excitii^ 
among them strong tendencies to disobe- 
dience and disolrder. Drunkenness^ irre-. 
gularity, and idleness^ wiU be the natural 
consequences among those who feel them* 
selves exempted from the arbitrary da« 
minion of their masters, without being at 
the same time released from that condi- 
tion, which has not in itself any comfort^ 
ing hope, nor any animating incei^tive to 
industry. This seemed to be the case at 
St, Hxlena, as. was jcvident from th« 
constant complaint^ of . ttte owniers a^inst 

their 
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their slaves & and from what the writer 
saw of the idle and disorderly state of the 
slaves themselves. In this situadon of 
thii3gs> it was certati^y better to abolish 
slavery altogether, that those who were 
m longer impelled to the performance of 
doty through fear, might be drawn to it 
by self-interestj and the prospect of re^ 
ward 

This tslandf which is 50 valuable to the 
East India Company, as a commodious 
station for the refreshment of their fleets, 
derives yet an additional irpportance from 
the cession of the Cape of Goop Hope, 
and from there being no other station at 
which our Indiamen can conveniently 
touch, for a supply of water and fresh pro- 
visions. The Cape, which is situated in 
a healthy and_ prolific climate, and com- 
piands a vast tract of country, capable of 
yielding all the necessaries and conveni- 
ences of life, with most of which it already 

0^4 , abounds. 
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abounds, is unquestionaUy far more yalu* 
able with respect to its various and inde- 
pendent resources, than a small barren 
island, which produces no corn and verjr 
fittle wood. Yet, as a station for our 
Indiamen, the Cape has many inconve- 
niences, arising from the position of its 
lands, and the general course of the winds 
which prevail in these latitudes. To make 
it a place of importance to this country, 
whether as a barrier to our East India ter* 
ritories, or as a port from which to direct 
our attacks against thexolonial possessions 
of other powers, great sums must necessa- 
lily be expended in its improvement, and 
in the maintenance of large and adequate 
garrisons. As this could only have been 
done at an expence disproportioned to 
any real advantage we could at last de- 
rive from its possession, it was better to 
abandon this object akogethen In our 
hands, its principal advantage would have 
been of a negative kind, by keeping 

• others 
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Athers out of it; and particularly, by ex« 
eluding, an ambitious and enterprizing 
people, who from such a port may har- 
rass our trade, and at some future period 
equip armaments against our eastern do« 
mmiohs. 

• St. Heletta, which may be maintained 
at an expense comparatively so incon* 
siderable, is in its nature more compact 
and defensible ; being only in a few points 
accessible to the as$^ults of an enemy, and 
those points, already fortified, and capa« 
ble of being made impregnable by some 
additional works. An enemy could not easi- 
ly land here by surprise, for diere are signals 
so placed all over the island, as to give 
instant notice of the approach of vessels 
to any part of the coast. Here too tliere 
are rrie^^ns of annoying an enemy, which 
might prove more potent and destructive 
in their effects than fire arms : For a few 
unarmed individuals, placed on the tops 
of the hills, might, by rolling loose frag* 

ments 
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ments of rock down the steep dedivmes, 
completely overwhelm the invaiieis in 
any of those deep and narrow valleys 
wJiere only they could land; and from 
Vfhick they must> with whatever difficul- 
tyj climb to the summits, before they 
(:ould close with their opponents, or get 
possession of the idand. Of these ofien* 
sive weapons, St. Helena, however de« 
ficient in its other resources, affords an 
exuberant supply on the top of every 
hil^ and on the face of every declivity, 
of aU sizes and dimensions i many of thdm, 
at least, as large as that which Turn us 
hurled against his foe, and abundance 
that might be more commodiously wield- 
ed by mortals of . modern days. 

'^ Qualia nttncbominum producit coipora tellus/' 

That this may not seem wholly chime- 
rical, it may be proper to mention here 
that this mode of defence has been often 

practised 
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practised with . succcsis in India> where 
there are many forts situaced on the sum* 
niits of rocks and hills. In the memo-- 
rable campaign of the Marqjtis Corn- 
WALtis, conducted with so i^uchjudg. 
ment and success fay that gallant and vir- 
tuous nobleman^ the only check which 
our arms sustained was at Kistna* 
GUERRY, which is a fortress 'erected on 
the summit of a steep and lofty rock ; and 
our miscarriage here was occasioned by 
die besieged rolling down huge stones and 
fragments of rock upon the assailants. 

As a stadon fer our homeward-bound 
Indiamen, St,, Helena has advantages- 
superior to the Cape. Its position is suf- 
ficiently convenient ; and being exempted 
from the storms and tempestuous weather 
of the southern promontory of Africa,^ 
it far exceeds the Cape in the serenity of 
its climatCi and the security of its roads 7 
Yet it has som^ inconveniences 1 it can 
only be af^roached in the «rack pf the 

Trade 
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Trade wind ; and the approach to it re- 
quires some skill and management. Ves- 
sels, therefore, coming from the quarter 
opposite to that from which the Trade- 
wind blows, are under die necessity of 
;tiaking a prodigious circuit. It will be 
obvious too, that ships cannot lye at an- 
chor on its windward side, though the 
Anchorage is safe and secure, at all sea* 
sons, on the leeward coast. Besides, as 
it is so inconsiderable a speck on the sur- 
fece of the great ocean where it lyes, and 
in which there are no odier land-marks 
to guide die mariner, it may easily be 
missed by vessels which do not keep ex- 

• 

actly in the windward tmck of it ; an^ 
if they once pass it but a litde, the diffi* 
culty of beating up to windward is very 
great, and they arc obliged to fteer to a 
vast distance, in order to get into the 
longitudes whence the Trade- wind blows 
continually towards it. It is related of a 
British commandei) who had missed it in 

this 
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this^ way) tbat^ after some endeavoars to 
discover it, he abandoned the search^ in 
the full persuasion thlt k must have been 
recently sw^dlowed up by the waves. W« 
may smile at this ; and yet a seaman, ac« 
quainted with St. H£L£na» who should 
in this way miss it, might more naturally 
entertain such an apprehension about it^ 
than about almost any other land j as its 
loose and crumbling composition, its im« 
jpemling ^nd disjointed cliffs, and its hoi-* 
low and cavernous base, give it altogether 
an appearance among the waves so totter*- 
ing and unstable. James's Bay on the 
northward, where ships anchor oppo- 
site to James Town, is said to have the 
inconvenience of shelving very abrupdy^ 
at a short distance from the shore. San- 
DY Bay, which is in itself so much finer, 
and more capacious, and so strikingly 
embosomed in the wildest and most stu« 
pendous sceneryj is rendered useless as a 

placf 
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pbd^of ancHoragei by being, situated too 
fkr to windwarc}. 

These natwaji inconveniences of the 
island would be fuUy compensated to the 
vessels a^n4 fleets that touch here> if the 
place in itself afforded mor^ apple means 
of supplying their Wants. That its interior 
ponvicniences and resources^ with respect 
to shipping* might be considerably aug- 
mentedy and tha£ it mig^t be altogether 
much imprpved and beautified) there can 
be no dpu.bt. Thi^ indeed i$ evicKnt^ 
from what ha^ b^n dpn^ already; by 
i^rhich the plaQp h^s bpcQp;^ ^ mpre com« 
modious and cqm^rt^ble nbqde than it 
was before^ fp thp^^ who eitJjer dwell or 
sojourn in it. . Pujt with whatever fiirther 
conveniences it may be enriched, or with 
whatever improvements its surface may 
be decorated^ b» great advantages are 
depei>dcot on sources which are never 
likely to foil, as ihey are jierivcd from 
the order of the elements and seasons. 

And 
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And if this cheerless and gloomy island 
were in itself utterly destitute of every 
means of subsistence to manj bird^ or 
beast; if no tree, shrub, or trace of ver- ' 
dure should ever soften that aspect of de« 
solation and horror which heightens the 
dreariness of its solitude, and seems to 
cast an air. of sadness on its cheerful and 
enlivening, climate^ it would still afford 
some valuable comforts and advantages 
to seafaring strangers y while vessels, at . 
all seasons, ride i^rith security in its roads ; 
while its shores swarm with muldtudes 
of fish ; while its hiUs abound with fbun- . 

• 

tains of pure water> and its atmosphere 
is refreshed by a breeze of perpetual sa» 
lubrity. 
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